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SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION—PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


C. RANGANATHA IYENGAR, M.A., L.T. 


THE SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


This year’s session of the Secondary 
Education Sectional Conference ac- 
quires specialsimportance in view of its 
att@ntion to the questionnaire issued by 
the-Gommiasion and naturally aspects 
of Secondary Education covered by the 
questionnaire will come up for conside- 
ration and discussion in the course of 
the proceedings of the Conference. Re- 
_ ports of the earlier Commissions on 
Secondary ,Education, the most notable 
of which are those of the Sadler Com- 
mission and the Post-War Education 
Reconstruction Commission (known as 
the Sargent Report), contain a mine of 
information as to the lines along which 
Secondary Education in this country 
has to move and any Government, if it 
can command the necessary monetary 
resources, has only to implement the 
recommendations in these reports. 


But perhaps the need for the present 
Commission is due to the changes that 
have taken place in the political struc- 
ture of India and corresponding change 
in some of the aims and objectives of 
Secondary Education to fit in with 


democratic trends. The Commission as 
constituted consists of some of the best 
and most experienced educationists of 
the country and of those countries 
beyond to whom we in India look for 
guidance in democratic practice. I am 
sure, that the report of this Commission, 
when it comes out, will receive earnest 
consideration and adoption by the 
States with suitable modifications in the 
States, and I hope, a larger allotment 
of money will be made for education in 
the Five Year Plan, if the plan ıs to be 
really effective. There is already con- 
siderable unsettlement in this stage of 
education of children in the different 
states and a correct and realistic 
approach to the whole question is neces- 
sary on the part of the Commission 
particularly with regard to the place 
that Secondary Education has to occupy 
in the education of the boys and girls 
who are to be the future citizens of this 
great democratic country. 


DURATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


I take 1t that Secondary Education 
covers the age range from 10 to i6—a 
period of six years. In some quarters 
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even a 7 year course is suggested,- the 
last year to be a sort of preparatory 
stage for higher academic—university 
degree and diploma—courses. In the 
present circumstances of the country 
a six year course is sufficient and every 
pupil should be given the fyllest oppor- 
tunity to go through this course with- 
out a break. The performance of the 
pupil in the class should be watched, 
guided and assisted by«the teacher who 
should play the role of FRIEND PHI- 
LOSOPHER AND GUIDE. With a sym- 
pathetic teacher who realses the part 
he has to play in the education of the 
youth, it should be possible for every 
normal pupil to progress from class to 
class and complete his or her school 
record at the end of six years. A final 
examination at the end of the course is 
necessary and this may be of value in 
setting a standard. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The old system of a one track course 
—-—preparing pupil for certain white col- 
lar jobs—is gone and emphasis is naw 
laid on the education of the child m the 
direction of his or her aptitudes. The 
course should be multilateral and at the 
end of the course the pupil should be 
made to feel that he or she can take the 
proper place in the society and earn a 
living straightaway or with some more 
apprenticeship in the vocation, learnt in 
the later stage of the school course. 


Pupils seeking entrance to university 
course or other higher professional or 
technical or technological course may 
be selected by the respective agencies 
either on the basis of their certificates 
or by an entrance examination con- 
ducted by them. At present the uni- 
versity degree examination dominates 
the course and the earlier this link is 
severed the better. 


SYLLABUS OF STUDIES. 


In trying to fulfil the objectives of 
Secondary Education, it is necessary to 
maintain a balance between the mind 
and the body, between the mind and 
the heart and among all these faculties, 
so that the complete personality of the 
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pupil may be developed ,in an inte- 
grated manner. There is still the ten- 
dengy among the elder generation of 
teachers to lay too much emphasis on 
mind and this is evidenced in the pro- 
vision of subjects of study more-for the 
mental} strain without due considera- 
tion being given to the aptitudes of the 
mdividual pupil. A pupil may not be 
gifted in mind but may have the abun- 
dance of heart for emotional expression 
and participation in social and spiritual 
activities. To impose a rigid monoto- 
nous curriculum on these pupils is a 
negation of the opportunities of right 
education to them. 


To take one instance: There is the 
question of languages. One can ander- 
stand the importance of the mother 
tongue or regional language or both to 
be learnt by a child. Where two lan- 
guages have already been insisted -on, 
to compel the child to learn a third 
language, entirely foreign, say English 
or Hindi in South India, is, in my opi- 
nion, educationally criminal. The ave- 
rage child in the secondary stage can 
learn only one other language besides 
the mother tongue or regional language. 
If a third language is to come in at all, 
it should be at a later stage, v.e., the last 
three years of Secondary Education. 
Even then only opportunitiés shotild be 
provided. A compulsory minimum 
except in the mother tongue or regional 
language should not 'be required for 
annual promotion. To make myself 
clear, I concede the importance of Hindi 
and English for our country. In the 
lower three Forms besides the mother 
tongue or regional language, opportu- 
nity should be provided for learning 
Hindi which should give place to Eng- 
lish in the next three Forms of the 
school course. With the latest methods 
available for teaching of languages and 
with a zealous and enthusiastic language 
teacher, a pupil] can be made to take 
interest in the new language and learn 
it of his or her own accord. 


A majority of pupils coming out of | 
the secondary schools will have to 
remain in their own State or Region and 
transact in their own regional langu- 
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age. Only a few would aspire to play, 
the larger part in the national life and 
still fewer ins the international sphere. 
It is*for these few that the study’ of 
Hindi and English is necessary, bath 
for speaking and writing, and oppor- 
tunities provided in the way outlined 
by me are sufficient for this class of 
future citizens. 


DETERIORATION OF STANDARDS. 


We hear some wailng on the part of 
both the public and educationists here 
and there on the lowering of standard 
of attainment of pupils of present day 
secondary schools. In my opinion, this 
is more imaginary than real. With the 
change in the objective of education, 
there will necessarily be a change in 
the standard of attainment in-the diffe- 
rent subjects of the school curriculum. 
This does not mean lowerimg of the 
standard. People who complain of low 
standards are still thinking of the old 
days, when the schools contained only 
a few pupils belonging to particular 
classes of society and who were pre- 
pared for passing ‘examinations after 
severe selection with a view to entering 
administrative services under an alien 
government. They refuse to sympathise 
with the chantes in the political set up 
of “the country and the consequent 
change in thie system of education. 


Overcrowded classes of 45 and 50, 
under-nourished teacher and external 
influences of non-educational character, 
may to some extent be responsible for 
the fall in, standards in some subjects, 
but this 1s offset by the keen interest 
that the pupils take in the life around 
them and in the activities provided for 
them in the school course, curriculur 
and extra-curriculur. And even this 
apparent fall can be made up by reduc- 
ing the strength of a class or section 
to not more than 25 or 30 pupils and 
by providing for better individual atten- 
tion on the part of the teacher. 


COST OF PECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Secondary Education is becoming 
more and more costly. With the in- 
crease im the tuition fees and levy of 
special fees of several kinds With the 
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high prices of Books, notebooks and 
stationery, the average parent finds it 
increasingly difficult to educate his 
children in the secondary school. If is 
necessary that the tuition fees should 
be considerably reduced an@ the Gov- 
ernment should come to the aid of these 
schools by compensating for the reduc- 
tion in the fee income of the school. The 
levy of special fées in schools is in many 
cases out of all proportion to the faci- 
lities provided a the pupjls and in 
some cases even these facilities do not 
exist. These fees form another source 
of income to the school and strict ins- 
tructions should be issued {to the school 
authorities to see that the moneys rea- 
lised are spent usefully on the provision 
of facilities to pupils. Either the exist- 
ing schools must be properly supported 
and aided by the State without ‘the 
pinch of the cost on the average parent, 
or the State must take all such schools 
as are not sufficiently endowed and run 
them as government gchools. 


BASIC VERSUS SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


It ıs neither possible nor natural to 
offer the same kind of education for all. 
With 90 per cent of rural population, 
India’s many ills can be successfully 
solved only by the Basie system of edu-~ 
cation for the rural side, so that the 
country side may once again attain the 
splendour and glory that marked its 
life in the past. A little urbanizatidn 
of the country side with a net work of 
basic type of schools from prebasic to 
rural universities will retain the people 
of the village in their own homes and 
prevent migration to towns and contri- 
bute tå village self-sufficiency. 


Secondary schools in certain big cen- 
tres will provide opportunities of secon- 
dary education to such of those as wish 
to go in for this type of education. For 
urban areas higher elementary schools 
with some of the features of the basic 
type in the matter of crafts and secon- 
dary schools with some rural bias (such 
as manual labour) will be the best sys- 
tem of education that the country can 
afford to give, I do not see any infe- 
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Our New Series of English Readers 


FREE INDIA ENGLISH READERS 
By J. C ROLLO? ma. 


Book If Annas 14 
Book II Annas 15 
Book III Re. | 


This New Series of English Reading Books 
are prepared by an eminent educationist. 
The reading matter is such that, will 
interest our students. The Exercises are 
the special feature of the books and they 
are prepared to drill the students to the 
usage of sentence forms and idioms. 


e The Readers, we are glad to announce, 
have been pronounced as the best by the 
teachers of EngliSh !who have been using 
them for only one year. May we request 
you to introduce them in your school ? 
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feature of the series. 


B G PAUL & CO., PUBLISHERS 


1 2 0 
» 4140 


Prepared in accordance with the New 
English Syllabus, contain simple writings 
and speeches of eminent writers like Pandit 
Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Tagore, Mrs, 
Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Annie Besant, Mulk 


i The Exer- 
cises on Text and Grammar are the special 
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Our Supplementary- Readers 


FREE INDIA SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


By J. C. ROLLO, M.A. 


Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 As, 5 each 

The Stories in these Books are told in 
simple language to suit very elementary 
pupils. The Books can be easily understood 
by students who have been learning English 
for only two or three years, 


Little Classics for Indian Schools 


By J. ©. ROLLO, M.A. 


The Story of Shakuntala As, 6 
The Merchant of Venice » 8 
King Lear and His Daughters ,, 8 
Stories from Shakespeare » 42 
The Story of Macbeth * 1, 10 
The Story of Hamlet è ev» 10 
The Story of Chandrahasa » 8 
The Story of the Clay Cart » 8 
The Story of the Tempest §,, 8 
The Story of Julius Caesar » 10 


1 


1, “Little Classics for Schools’ is an 
attempt at recounting the great classics of 
Indian and English Literature in a manner 
and language that the very young can 
understand. Very moderately priced, they 
should become a standard reader in our 
Schools. 


2. These are well written and tastefully 
got up little books for School children, 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Miss K. N. BROCKWAY, 
Principal, St. Christopher's» Training College, Madras. 


The primary responsibility of a train- 
ing college is to the students who are 
preparing to be teachers, but it also 
has a responsibility towards teachers 
in service. A teachers’ college should 
try to train students in the art and 
science of teaching and to make them 
think ahout education in its wider 
aspects. Considerable progress - has 
been made in our training colleges 
recently in imparting the techniques 
of tegching, but more might be done 
to-help students to think for themselves 
about education. The emphasis on 
practical work in the B.T. course, as 
revised in 1950, is all to the good, but 
the revised course is too full and it can 
only be studied in a superficial manner. 
The abler University students do not 
generally enter the teaching profession 
and many of the students who take 
this @ourse have little idea how to 
study and they have little time to think. 
As was said of students in training 
in England, “They do not mature by 
living, they survive bye hurrying!” 
They must pass the examination and 
for this end they’ memorize passages 
from books., Another defect of the 
course is that it is too rigid. It should 
be possible to modify it year by year 
in accordance with developments in 
educational thought and with changing 
educational needs. Suggested ways of 
lightening the course would be to make 
some of the practical work optional and 
to lighten the syllabuses in the theory 
of education. An effort should be made 
to base these on the students’ observa- 
tion and experiénce rather than on 
reading. dn one respect, however, it 
seems desirable to add to the B.T. 
Course, i.e., to require one major and 
two subsidiary optional courses instead 
of two optional courses. The reason is 


that the exigencies of the schgol time- 
table make it necessary for many 
teachers to teach English in addition 
to two optional subjects. It would be 
good if every B.T. student were given 
some training in methods of teaching a 
language. 


B.T. Students are responsible for 
teaching high school forms, but teach- 
ing in middle school is in the hands of 
secondary teachers. Some would say 
that theirs is an even greater respon- 
sibility than that of ou» graduate tea- 
chers. It is therefore deplorable that 
the salaries of secondary teachers are 
so low. Our State does not compare 
well with some other parts of India in 
the matter of teachers’ salaries, but it 
has reason for satisfaction as regards 
the training given to secondary teachers, 
Good work can be done in the two. 
years’ Secondary Course, and many un- 
known secondary teachers are serving 
children faithfully and well in schools 
throughout our State. The chief criti- 
cism of the secondary training course 
is that it is too wide in scope. Teachers 
who have taken this course are 
expected to be ready to teach any 
subject an any class from class I 
to form III in a secondary school, 
or from standard 6 to 8 in a Higher 
Elementary School. They may also be 
appointed as headmasters or headmis- 
tresses of primary or higher elementary 
schools immediately after the traning 
course. It would seem better to train 
students to teach either the first five 
classes or middle school standards or 
forms. The latter group only would be 
required to take methods of teaching 
English. If such a clear cut division 
proved impracticable, it would seem 
desirable to give a middle school bias 
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to the training given to some students, 


and a primary’ school bias to others.” 


Then all could, if necessary, teach in 
either type of school, though each stu- 
dent would be better equipped to teach 
in a school of one or the other type. 
Basic Education has presented us all 
with a challenge by its ‘emphasis on a 
craft and life centred curriculum 
rather than on what is sometimes 
merely the memorization of text books. 
This is all to the good, but freedom to 
criticize and modify the system as pre- 
sented at the Basic training centres 
must be permitted. A greater variety 
of crafts should be encouraged, and 
more freedom permitted as regards the 
correlation of subjects. It seems un- 
necessary that all the crafts that are 
taught should be productive. It is im- 
portant that our boys and girls should 
learn how to save money by doing 
things for themselves (on the analogy 
of the ‘make do and mend’ groups in 
war-time Engjand) as well as to pro- 
duce articles for sale. It is also im- 
portant that the Indian artistic crafts 
should find a place in the school curri- 
gulum, and that in every case methods 
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riority or superiority complex in this 
scheme. Under the adult franchise, it 
is the rural population that elects our 
legislators in larger numbers and from 
these are elected our ministers and 
Prime Ministers. Who then are our 
rulers? How can the villager and the 
basic school pupil suffer from Mmferiority 
complex? On the other hand the 
urban population and the pupils of 
urban schools may have a sense of infe- 
riority complex, because the adminis- 
trative offices will have to be supplied 
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of teaching these crafts as well as skill 
in mastering them shéuld be taught. 
The importance of one aspect of the 
Basic Education cannot be overstressed, 
ie., the need to strengthen the links 
between the school and the community. 
Many of our schools have little or no 
connection with the homes from which 
the pupils come. 

A final word must be said about the 
training of teachers after they leave 
the training college. Refresher courses 
are of great value and are much appre- 
ciated. Of equal importance is the pro- 
vision of opportunities for teachers to 
go on studying. The help of secondary 
as well as of graduate teachers should 
be enlisted in the cause of educational 
research. This would keep alive the 
teacher’s interest in study and would 
help us to adapt our teaching methods 
more closely to India’s needs. It is clear 
that much still needs to be done in the 
training of teachers, but the very great- 
ness of the task, encourages us to do 
our best. Let us take heart and remem- 
ber the dictum “ upon the quality of its 
teachers, the future of this country 
depends.” 





with officers and clerks ducated in the 
Secondary Schools an thus serve 
under masters coming from the rural 
side. The contempt for the rural side 
engendered ‘under the old system of 
education is bound to disappear in the 
new set up and hence there is no ques- 
tion of inferiority or superiority com- 
plex. There are equal opportunities 
for all, but aptitudes are different and 
talents are at varying levels and a good 
scheme of education should give scope 
for the fullest development of the per- 
sonality of the child with those gifted 
aptitudes and talents, 


THE GROWING CHILD —DISCIPLINE* 


Dr. H. S. S LAWRENCE, M.A., Ed.D. (Columbia), 
Madras Educational Service, Lecturer in Education, 


Govt. 


The growing child is one in whom 
all of us are interested, whether we be 
parents, teachers or community mem- 
bers. Our interest in the growing 
child frequently brings us face to face 
with the discipline of the growing 
child. Here is*the intricate problem of 
Discipline in a world where, it is said, 
there is so much of indiscipline. The 
subject of discipline is related to Ethics 
and Moral Education. It is Psychology, 
however, which tells us what is true 
discipline and how it should be pro- 
moted. This is a matter important in 
every-day life everywhere. We want 
in our growing child a good disciplined 
character, a well disciplined life, filled 
with happiness, health and efficiency. 


To different people discipline brings 
back different memories and ideas. To 
some it is the memory of the school- 
masters cane. To others it is the angry 
father who swears by the proverb: 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child”. 
To some others discipline might refer 
to the days of whipping and flogging. 
The classic example is that of 
Dr. Keate who once flogged a battalion 
of boys all night. “ If you won’t be 
pure ın heart”, he said, “I will flog 
you till you are”. It is the traditional 
view that the child is born wicked and 
indisciplined. We must make him good 
and disciplined. This view, neverthe- 
less, is far from the truth. 


Manifold, however, are the discipline 
problems in children which irritate 
many a parent and teacher. All of us 
are confronted with the problem of 
dealing with naughty children. Parents 
are faced ‘with disobedience, stealing, 
cheating and fighting. Teachers handle 
quite a few children who disturb and 
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Training College, 


Kozhikode. 


make noise, who ate rude and inatten- 
tive, aggressive, dishonest and disres- 
pectful. We see here the immediate 
need for well-balanced and well-disci- 
plhned minds in our growing children. 
But what sort of discipline*shall we 
advocate ? 


Is it military discipline that we look 
for ın our children? In the army the 
will of the commander must be quickly 
obeyed by the soldier. He must ac- 
quire a most receptive mood. Or, is it 
the discipline of consequences which 
Rousseau and Spencer*® advocated ? 
The child, they said, must learn from 
the fear of consequences of its actions. 
The burnt child will fear the fire. This 
is the law of Effect. But fear has 3 
negative and nêt a positive effect. The 
craving for constructive work cannot 
be created by fear. Very often conse- 
quences are not seen by the child. 
They may be too severe for the child. 

Do we want in our children that 
discipline enforced by authority through 
rewards and punishments ? We punish 
children through infliction of pain, de- 
privation of pleasure, corporal punish- 
ment, sarcasm or anger. This idea of 
discipline orders the child to do some- 
thing he disliked or to abstain from 
something he liked. When he disobeys 
he will suffer punishment—perhaps 
solitary confinement without food. 
This is stefn discipline which threatens 
ihe spirit and subdues the inclinations 
of children. Intense punishment has a 
disruptive effect. It is not positive 
education. Punishment often destroys 
the friendly confidential relationship 
between child and adult. One parent 
remarked, “The more I whip him the 
worse he gets”. If punishment is 
always the cure, a machine could have 
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been invented bo provide it and: effect 
the change of conduct. Punishment 
means inhibition. Rewards, on the 
other hand, are good incentives for dis- 
ciplined, behaviour. They should not, 
however, go down to the level of bri- 
bery. There should he no tinge of 
trading at the price of a reward. 


Public opinion i$ another factor 
which may enforce discipline in child- 
ren. Children might discipline them- 
selves because of praise or blame from 
the community. But such a discipline 
is not real discipline. It involves a 
dependence upon society. Discipline 
which issues from military law or the 
law of effect, from authority or- public 
opinion is always external discipline. 
The child feels only a feeling of exter- 
nal compulsion. You may lead the 
horse to the water but you cannot 
make it drink. Child behaviour should 
be conceived as growth. 

Well, then, what is real, true disci- 
pline ? We must first of all recognise 
the close relationship between the 
meanings of discipline and disciple. A 
disciplined group of chiJdren is a group 
of disciples or learners. True disci- 
pline is a state of the individual child’s 
mind. Discipline in the highest stage 
of moral control is personal. It ıs con- 
duct regulated by personal ideals. 
True discipline is self-discipline. The 
modern view of discipline aims at self- 
control and self-direction in children 
toward worthy goals. This is the best 
way to build up a positive and con- 
structive discipline. True discipline is 
not negative. It is not externally im- 
posed. Our aim in modern,education 
is to provide situations where external 
discipline is reduced to a minimum. 
True discipline comes from within. It 
is internal and psychological. We must 
provide opportunities for our children 
in homes and schools to develop a 
control of behaviour through self- 
discipline. 


In order to promote self-discipline 
in our children we must understand the 
causes of indiscipline. There are peo- 
ple who almost always blame the 
children for indiscipline. But behaviour 
is a function of the situation as well as 
of the individual child. Both the situa- 
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tion and the child are jnvolved in in- 
discipline. The situation includes our 
community, education and parents, 
The child must change. The situation 
also must change, The “black sheep’ is 
not born black but made blaek by the 
situation. Children are not naturally 
naughty. From the child’s view-point 
conditions are not favourable for his 
disciplined behaviour. Here is the im- 
portance of home conditions. The in- 
fluence of bad homes and of dissension 
between parents is adverse for children. 
Problem children come far more fre- 
quently from broken homes than do 
normal children. Easy-going discipline 
as well as over-severe discipline in the 
home are harmful for the child. The 
aggressive father and the: clinging 
mother provide the climate for indis- 
cipline. Rigid rules and formalism 
often produce bad discipline. Rules 
are important. Order is required. It 
must be the natural out-growth of 
happy activity in the home and school. 
Authority must be considered reason- 
able and necessary by the children. 


Disciplinary problems may often 
arise due to conflict with an unsuitable 
school programme. Children who are 
defiant and who abstajn from the class 
room often have good reasons fer such 
behaviour. Truancy, it,is said, is not 
always a bad boy running away from 
a good school but is often a good boy 
running away from a bad school. The 
teather’s attitude may frequently cause 
emotional stress and disciplinary diffi- 
culty. A community which does not 
provide facilities for healthy activities 
of children is the breeding ground for 
indisciplinary activities. Indiscipline 
must therefore be traced back to situa- 
tions at home, school and community. 


How then shall we develop the true 
discipline in children? One Important 
way is to satisfy in legitimate ways the 
basic needs, interests and aptitudes of 
childhood. Indiscipline begins when 
there is interference “with a need or in- 
terest. Parents and teachers must get 
a sincere understanding of the needs 
and motives behind child behaviour. 
The child should be studied in the 
background of his home, school and 
community. One can easily spot and 
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remove gradually the causes of mis- 
behaviour. 


As good relationship is esseritial 
between children and adults. Relation- 
ship has been called the 4th R in 
Education. It should provide mutual 
respect, confidence and friendliness. A 
vast amount of disciplined learning 
takes place within the context of intef- 
personal relationships. The aduit 
should help the child individually to 
work out plans for the satisfaction of 
his needs. 


Often children behave on their ins- 
tinctive level as shown by self-asser- 
tion, acquisstion, construction, combat, 
and curiosity. Their instinctive ener- 
gies oy innate propensities should be 
redirected towards constructive chan- 
nels socially useful and individually 
uplifting. This is the process of subli- 
mafion. The first glimmerings of dıs- 
cipline appear as a result of creative 
activity, useful work, good relationships 
with others, service and wholesome 
recreation. In all these things it is 
advantageous to have co-operation 
among the school, home and community, 
in providing healthy activities for 
children. 


« The school should be an environment 
where there is no chance for indisci- 
pline. ° The School tone, the personality 
of the teacher, the class routine, team 
work and school programmes should be 
of a high order. The school and*home 
must respect and recognise the perso- 
nality of the child and his innate poten- 
tialities. Self-control which is real 
discipline must be taught through a 
system of self-government. Under a 
system of self-government, discipline 
becomes self-discipline. Children will 
think and act for themselves when they 
are given responsibilities which they 
can assume. Democratic, not autocratic 
techniques produce socially acceptable 
conduct. The citizenship activity pro- 
grammes prompted in Madras State 
are quite in keeping with modern ideas 
in discipfine. 

It may be helpfiil if adults make 
more use of satisfying consequences like 
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Praise and reward gather than blame 
and punishment. Punishment might 
often cause the child to shift to desirable 
responses. Nevertheless, we must rely 
on positive, not negative methods. Dis- 
ciphne in the sense of meting out 
punishment, from without should no 
longer occupy a place in the minds of 
parentseand teachers. Praise when de- 
served is a source of pleasure as in the 
Parable of the? Talents. Many men 
know how to flatter but few know how 
to praise. Reproof has a negative 
effect. 


Above all, the growing, child needs 
our affection, love and security. When 
there is lack of love, there will be 
germs of indiscipline and delinquency. 
Love urges children to develop good, 


disciplined characteristics. Hate 
destroys ali social relationships. It-in- 
duces anti-social conduct. Let us he 


humane persons before our growing 
children. Let us prompte self-discipline 
in our children through the aim of self- 


direction and self-control toward 
worthy goals. True discipline is self- 
discipline. 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN.SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


T. V. NILAKANTAM 
Special Officer for Citizenship Training (Retd.) 


The scheme of citizenship *training 
introduced in the secondary schools of 
the State in 1948 has aimed at creating 
a new and healthy atmosphere in the 
school and securing the willing co- 
operation of the pupils in all that the 
school is doing for them. The pupils 
are encourated to regard the school as 
their own, and to realise that ingivi- 
dually and collectively they are respon- 
sible for the well-beimg of the school- 
community and for the good name of 
the school itself. The teacher and the 
taught are brought closer together than 
ever, and the teacher is enabled to tac- 
kle his pupils with understanding and 
sympathy. The pupils are helped to 
realise that they have duties to perform 
not only within the school but outside, 
in, their own homes and ın their 
neighbourhood and they afe encouraged 
to am at making life sweeter and 
more pleasant for all those with 
whom they come in daily contact. 
Among themselves they aim at build- 
ing a spirit of mutual co-operation and 
helpfulness, within the school as well 
as outside. Team spirit and the spirit 
of service are encouraged and the deve- 
lopment of leadership is aimed at. Dig- 
nity of labour is fully appreciated, and 
cultivated. 


For the sake of conveniente, the 
scheme is looked upon as consisting of 
three parts: (1) self-government of the 
school-community, (2) self training of 
the individual so as to make himself 
more efficient, and (3) learning how to 
make the best use of leisure. 


PART I—SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The object of self-government by the 
pupils is to help them to acquire qua- 
tities that are necessary in social 
groups in later life. Citizenship implies 
a sense of social responsibility for 
everything that makes for social well- 


being. The importance of self has to 
be subordinated to the importance of 
the social group, and one has to be 
thinking in terms of group welfare, and 
be planning for it. The best way to 
learn this is to “ learn by doing”. And 
accordingly the pupils make their expe- 
riments on a social group which is con- 
veniently available to them” namely, the 
school-community. The  school~com~- 
munity ıs a micro-cosm which provides 
plenty*of scope for social planning. The 
needs of the community have to be 
carefully thought out, properly planned, 
and the plans have to be carried out. 
The pupils make ‘themselves respon- 
sible for this. This leads to a simple 
type of self-government, conducted 
under the benificent guidance and con- 
trol of the headmaster and the staff. 
Existing amenities of the school are 
taken over and maintained efficiently in 
a spirit of service to the community ; 
and fresh amenities are planned and 
carried out. i 


The pupils do their work in small 
groups, called ‘ squads’, and these look 
after the needs of their own class, as 
well as the needs of the school as a 
whole. These groups work under 
elected leaders to whom they extend a 
spirit of loyalty, and with whom they 
work in harmony and understanding. 
This is valuable training. The pupils 
thus learn to command as well as to 
obey. This leads to the development of 
leadership. Something tangible to do, 
and that done well, makes it possible 
for them to learn such valuable les- 
sons. Their participation in this man- 
ner in the various school activities 
whether such activitieS are connected 
with their scholastic work or with their 
life as members of the school society, 
develops consideration for others and 
good neighbourliness. The desire to put 
self in the background and to subordi- 
nate it to the needs of the school is 
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promoted. Team spirit and mutual co- 
operation are developed. Tolerance and 
sympathy are cultivated. The dignity 
that js to be associated with labour is 
fully realised. 


The school parliament consisting of 
elected representatives of the pupils is 
responsible for the well-being of the 
school community. It builds up tradi- 
tions, and guides the public opinich 
among the pupils. The school parlia- 
ment legislates, and it also exercises 
supervision over the administration by 
the members of the Executive, namely 
the ‘‘ Cabinet of Ministers”. The par- 
: Jiament gives a sense of reality to the 
conception of self-government by the 
pupils. It functions with the authority 
and guidance of the headmaster, who 
keeps a careful watch to see that it 
becomes an efficient educational tool, 


and that it does not degenerate 
into a purposeless ‘“talk-shop”. He 
wifl also see that the parlament 


does not encroach into certain aspects 
of school management and guidance. 
School finance, staff, syllabuses, 
examinations, promotions, etc. would 
naturally be, outside the scope of stu- 
dent self-government. Affairs which 
concern the pupils exclusively are dis- 
cussed, and tke discussions are so con- 
ducted as not to create heat or anta- 
gonisg, buteto make every one honestly 
feel that he is really contributing to 
the common welfare. Training in calm 
thinking, and in speakigg so as not to 
wound other people’s feelings 1s thus 
available for the pupils. They learn to 
ascertain the views of the majority, and 
learning it they also cultivate respect 
for the same, however different their 
own individual opinion may be. They 
train themselves in self-restraint, and 
learn to appreciate the other man’s 
point of view. Participation in parha- 
ment enables the pupil to think for one- 
self and not be led away by noisy pro- 
paganda. Planning for the needs of the 
school-community, for its good order, 
good health antl good government, the 
pupils take up responsibility for the 
collective well- being of the school com- 
munity ; and this is real training in 
citizenship. Its lessons will be of great 
value and benefit to the society in the 
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midst of which these pupils will lead 
their existence in later life. 


Sometimes the parliament is thought- 
lessly allowed to discuss things which 
are not of direct interest to the school 
community. This is wrong. ‘The school 
parliament js not a literary and debat- 
ing society, nor a mock-parliament. It 
is a realeparliamgnt as far as the school- 
community is concerned. It deals with 
practical questions affecting the parti- 
cular school community, anf such dis- 
cussions are based on a real sense of 
personal responsibility. 


Concrete instances of the ¢ype of work 
Which the pupils can undertake by 
themselves are: maintaining order and 
discipline in the class room during the 
absence of the teacher ; collecting and 
keeping teaching aids ready for the 
teacher for the day’s lessons, and look- 
ing after them and returning them fd 
their proper place; collecting the note- 
books for inspection b$ the teacher, and 
returning them afterwards to the pupils; 
keeping a watch over school property 
kept in the class room, and looking 
after their safety and order; keefing 
the class room clean and neat; keeping 
the adjoining verandah clean and neat, 
and also any portion of the compound 
which the class may have occasion 4o 
use as out-door class room. 


The pupils can be of help jn 
other ways also. They can for exam- 
ple be of assistance in the school library 
in the issue of books and in getting them 
back, and in the periodic checking of 
the books in the library. They can look 
after the school garden, the school 
museum, the school aquarium. They 
can attend to and be responsible for 
the arrangements at the daily assem- 
bly. They can undertake general 
“watch and ward ” duties in the school, 
and be responsible for the taking in of 
“Jost property” and for their refurn 
to the owner later on. They can act 
as “ bell ringers ”. They can attend to 
the needs of the tiffin room. They can 
attend to the maintenance of proper 
water supply in different parts of the 
school building. They can attend to 
sanitation, and general cleanliness of 
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the premises, and all common areas. 
More work of thisekind could be added. 
All the above work is planned and 
casried out on the squad basis, that is 
to say, one specific squad is responsible 
for a particular task on a given day. 
The squad sees that one or more of its 
members carry but the duty. Squad 
responsibility is realised by the indi- 
vidual pupils, and they work‘ so that 
the squad may earn a good name. Fur- 
ther, the tasks are not* assigned by the 
headmaster or the staff. On the other 
hand the tasks are undertaken volun- 
tarily, with the sole object of improv- 
ing the environment. This leads to the 
formation of a desirable outlook. 


The Class Pupil Leaders and- the 
School Pupil Leader sit together and 
organise the various tasks. They exer- 
cise sympathetic leadership, and bet- 
ween themselves and the pupils who 
actually carry out the various duties, 
they build up a new and healthy tone 
in the institution, Performing tasks of 
this kind, the pupils learn what is meant 
by dignity of labour, and realise that 
nothing is too low or unworthy of them 
if gt can in ever so small a measure 
improve the lot of their comrades in 
the school. 


PART TI—INDIVIDUAL EFFICIENCY 


The provision of two periods every 
week for certain activities, and the re- 
quirement that every class should have 
a minimum of two day-outings and one 
week-end camp exclusively for itself, 
are made so that the pupils may learn 
a few useful things that will help them 
to be of service to others (first aid, 
knots, child nursing, ete.) and, through 
communal living in camps, develop 
self-help and get their angularities rub- 
bed off. The several activities set forth 
under Part II of the syllabus prescribed 
by the Department are borrowed from 
the field of scouting for the most part. 
But’ it is not intended that by doing so 
the full benefit of scouting is being ex- 
tended to the pupils of the school. 


The study of the national flag, acquir- 
ing a knowledge of national heroes, and 
learning to sing national songs are in- 
cluded so that the pupils may develop 
a proper sense of patriotism. Health 
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practices and health games are for the 
“encouragement of healthy life. First 
aid is learnt so that one may feel con- 
fident in an emergency, and render use- 
ful service to the “people.” Orderly 
movement in groups leads*to smartness 
of bearing, encourages' a sense of dis- 
cipline, and gives scope for united 
action. Through such exercises pupils 
are enabled to learn to obey as well as 
to command. Tracking games and trea- 
sure hunts, and exercises involving the 
use of compass points are designed to 
take the pupils away from the physical 
restraint of the class room in the pur- 
suit of something adventurous and 
romantic, and bring:-them into contact 
time and again with the gréat out-doors 
and incidentally with the wonders of 
nature. signalling though a orather 
technical type of activity, has the ad- 
vantage of giving training in concentra- 
tion. It strengthens physical vision, 
because the eye is called on to function 
in respect of objects which are far 
away. It also provides adventure and 
romance, and it widens one’s under- 
„Standing. It can be useful on occasions, 
as when there are floods, and portions 
of the town are cut off. Knowledge of 
signalling can be of use in making citi- 
zenship work interesting, because it can 
be woven into any wide game that may 
be planned for the pupils. Verbal mes- 
sage gives training in concentration 
and analysis of thought. Road sense 
is useful both to the individual and to 
the cemmunity. It is a kind of useful 
training in self-discipline. It builds up 
circumspection. Sense training games 
and games for observation ave interest- 
ing. “They develop intelligence, and 
make one watchful for anything that 
may hurt others. Care of clothes leads 
to self-reliance, and develops the qua- 
lity of thrift. Collection of specimens 
will lead to the widening of one’s inte- 
rests, and to the development of useful 
hobbies. Knots and lashings. are train- 
ing for the hands and fingers. They 
give new skills. But more than that 
they make us take vital interest in vil- 
lage life, for in the village wersee how 
knots and lashings have always made 
village life possible. There is hardly an 
aspect of village life which does not 
put the°rope to a proper application. 
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Folk songs and folk dances, as well as 
story telling and dramatising provide 
for self-expression in art. Dancing 
gives „health and cheerfulness. Folk 
lore and folk songs, as also folk dances 
make the pupils love the simple folk 
of the villages, and feel one with them. 
Map reading practices lead to a good 
knowledge of one’s locality, and they 
along with what is described as “ know- 
ledge of locality ” introduce local geo- 
graphy to the pupils in a pleasing and 
eminently practical manner, and lead to 
human understanding of the problems 
of the locality. Fire lighting makes one 
self-reliant. And properly directed it 
would lead to knowledge of prevention 
of fires, in the homes and in the jungles, 
and fire-rescue work would also be 
properly understood. Fire-lighting 
coupled with a knowledge of simple 
cooking would make the pupils useful 
to themselves in camps and outings, 
and 40 others in times of need. It would 
lead to a sense of self-reliance. The 
advantages of outings and camping 
cannot be overstated. 


Apart from the intrinsic merits of the 
various activities set forth above, the 
practice of these during the two periods 
set apart enables the teacher to watch 
his pupils when they are off their guard 
and are engaged in something supre- 
mely itfteresting which has been plan- 
ned by themselves and which is being 
worked out under their own leaders. 
The teacher who is unable to get any- 
where near the “real boy” in the class 
room ‘because of “the obsession of the 
moment, namely, instruction and the 
imparting of a piece of knowledge 
essential for the “ examination ”, is now 
able to see through the inner make up 
of the boy, and can size him up in a 
most efficient manner. Such intimate 
understanding of the boy’s merits as 
well as demerits is certainly very help- 
ful in the task of setting the boy on the 
right road. And such continued out- 
door exercises have the very salutary 
effect of making the pupils feel that 
their teacher is after all their comrade, 
and they feel a new affection for him, 
and extend to him the best of co-ope- 
ration. Healthy teacher-pupil contact 
is thus established. 
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PART II—UTILISATION OF 
LEISURE 


Through what is called a scheme of 
“ Proficiency Badges”, an idea borrow- 
ed from the field of scouting, the pupils 
are encouraged to develop, sorhe ‘useful 
handicraft or train themselves for use- 
ful service. A fairly representative 
field is ayailable for individual choice, 
and what the pupil may choose will be 
of some use at hgme or in the neigh- 
bourhood. Swimming, being a good 


athlete, encourages personal health. 
Carpentry is useful knowledge in 
the home. Folk dancing makes 


for enjoyment of oneself, and also 
leads to sympathy for the villagers. 
A cytlist has easy facility to move 
about, and can come into contact easily 
with the great out-doors. His skill can 
also help the people of the locahty in 
times of need. So is knowledge of pio- 
neering, which provides special skill ofe 
use to others. A rescuer is helpful in 
times of danger. Knowledge of sick- 
nursing, handicrafts of various kinds, 
and nature lore all have advantages 
which need no telling. A pupil selects 
his own line of activity, and keeps hira- 
self busy during his moments of leisure, 
and with the help of people who are 
proficient he learns by his own efforts. 
Search for knowledge thus becomes 4 
quest. The school issues to the pupil a 
token of his proficiency in the shape of 
a badge. A sense of achievement is his 
satisfaction, and it is also the main- 
spring of his further efforts to gather 
more knowledge or to acquire more 
skill in the same line. 


The interpretation of the scheme of 
citizenship training is thus a matter of 
great importance. The significance of 
the entire structure has to be fully un- 
derstood by each individual teacher, and 
right emphasis should be placed on the 
various aspects The scheme is part of 
the scheme of education and a vital 
part of it. It gives new zest to school 
life, and the school becomes an educa- 


- tional force of absorbing interest to the 


individual pupil. 


A few further remarks may be 
added : 
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MORAL & RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


K. BALASUBRAMANIA IYER, B.A., B.L, M.L.C. 


The problem of giving moral and 
religious instruction in secondary 
schools has long engaged the attention 
of Government and of non-official 
educationists ın our country. But 
there has been no lasting solution of 
the problem. The question assumes 
very great importance after India 
attained independence and I think that 
a proper and effective solution should 
not be delayed any longer. In 
schools under the management of Chris- 
tian mussionary institutions and those 
under the management of Muslims, 
religious and moral instruction Is in- 
varlably givene These schools admit 
large number of Hindu students. 
While moral instruction is generally 
given to all students in those schools, 
religious instruction iş confined to 
Christian or Muslim students. Owing 
to the operation of the Conscience 
clause, religious instruction in any par- 
ticular denomination cannot be imposed 
upon pupils belonging to other deno- 
minations. Hence Hindu students, 
studying in Mission institutions and 
in Muslim schools, are not given reli- 
gicus instruction as such. Very few 
schools under Hindu management have 
made any provision for religious ins- 
truction. Schools under state mana- 
gements cannot according „to the 
Constitution of India give religious 
instruction. Therefore the position at 
present is that a large number of Hindu 
students studying ın secondary schools 
are without religious instruction being 
provided for them, while Christian 
and Muslim students are given efficient 
rehgious instruction in schools. An 
eminent educational authority like Sir 
Richard Livingstone is of opinion that 
religious instruction is necessary for 
boys and girls in schools for the proper 
building up and training of the 
character of pupils and for making 


them fit tc enter life with a proper 
outlook upon the problems of life. 
Religious instruction is specially pro- 
vided in the Educational Act of Great 
Britain.” In all catholic countries of 
Europe religious instruction is cam- 


pulsory. In all the schools m America 
religious instruction is given. It may 
be stated without fear of contra- 


diction that, except possibly in Russia, 
there is no country in the werld 
where religious instruction is not given. 
India remains a notable exception to 
this invariable rule’ So long as the 
British were ruling this country they 
adopted the principle of religious neu- 
trality and shrank from solving the 
problem. But though the Government 
of India is a secular state, it does not 
mean that encouragement should not 
be given for the imparting of religious 
instruction in secondary schools to the 
pupils in their respective religion. It 
may be that any discrimination bet- 
ween the various religieus cammuni- 
ties is wrong. But religious instruction 
to be giyen to each one of the pupils 
in the religion of his parents is not all 
inconsistent with the principle of a 
secular state. 

There have been some amongst 
Hindus who feel that religious instruc- 
tion is not a practical proposition on 
account of the various sects and school 
of thoughts in, what is generally called, 
Hindu religion. There may be likeli- 
hood of sectarianism being developed 
or the danger of religious susceptibili- 
ties of particular communities being 
wounded. Hence they feel that reli- 
gious instruction is not possible in our 
country so far as Hindus are concerned. 
But I am afraid this is a wrong view. 
Things have progressed so much in 
our country that at the present day it 
is possible to give religious instruction 
in the main tenets of Hindu religion 
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common “to all sects and communities. 
Text books have also been written by 
competent pedple, which can be 
utilised very well for religious instruc- 
tion in thé main tenets of Hinduism. 
It may also be stated that a general 
knowledge of all the tenets of all the 
sects is also useful for the purpose of 


creating unity and tolerance among the | 


future generation of our countrymen. 
The only thing required is a proper 
training for the teacher who imparts 
religious instruction in Hinduism If 
seminars can be established for giving 
proper guidance and training to the 
teachers in schools, and if they after 
undergoing sueh training are appointed 
as teachers to impart religious ns- 
truction,, the doubts and fears enter- 
tained by some of our own people will 
be entirely dispelled. I have had 
experience myself of giving religious 
instryction in the manner and spirit 
indicated by me and I can with bold- 
ness and confidence state that it is not 
at all difficult to give enlightened 
religious instruction in the main tenets 
of Hinduism without offending anyone 
and without jneculcating any spirit of 
narrowness, prejudice or intolerance. 
The sooner that we do so, the better 
will be for alle of us and for future 
generations. 


I am firmly of oyinion that the 
religion of our ancestors can stand the 
test of science and reason in the modern 
age and can be taught in a scientifit 
and logical way to Hindu students. 
Unless we begin to giye ‘religious 
instruction by a band of trained teachers 
the suitable fext books also will not 
be forthgoming. It ıs after some 
experience that the text books have 
also to be written gnited for this purpose. 
Unless the Hindu managements of 
schools begin to give their attention 
to this question and to impart religious 
instruction to Hindu students the 
problem can never be solved. A 
mere discussion of the pros and cons 
of it Will land us nowhere. 


I appeal therefore, to the manage- 
ment of all schools to make provision 
for giving religious instruction and 
even Christian and Muslim institutions 
should in fairness provide religious 
mstruction to Hindu students by Hindu 
teachers In the Indian Union, Hindus, 
Christians and Muslims have to live 
together peacefully with mutual tole- 
rance and gpod-will and religiows 
instruction will go a great way to the 
mutual understanding of one another’s 
religion and to the creation of a spirit 
of good-will and tolerance. 
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After the introduction of the scheme 
of citizenship training, aefew salutary 
ehanges like the following are notice- 
able : 

The pupuis,feel that the school belongs 
to them, and that they should keep the 
school building, the compound, etc., 
clean at all times, that the school furni- 
ture and other property are well looked 
after, that cob-webs are not allowed to 
settle or accumulate, that no scribbling 
is done on the walls or elsewhere. They 
also see that no one writes or carves on 
the furniture. The pupils as individuals 
and as a body feel responsibility ın this 
matter. 

They maintain order throughout the 
day, when moving from one class room 
to another, or from one activity to 
another. , 

They wish to adopt the queuessystem 
wherever if is needed. 


tion of teaching aids and in keeping, 
them ready for the day’s lesson, and in 
other ways extend full co-operation to 
him. Should he be late or should he 
have to leave the class temporarily, the 
pupils see to ıt that they maintain 
Silence and keep themselves usefully 
engaged. 


They render service in the hbrary, 
museum, garden, etc. 


They maintain cleanliness and order 
in the tiffin rooms. Neighbourhood of 
wells and water taps is kept neat and 
clean. 


They help in the maintenance of 
drinking water supply in different parts 
of the school. 


The pupils collectively arid individu- 
ally feel a sense of responsibility for 
everything around them. 
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THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 


T. P. SANTHANAKRISHNA NAIDU, B.A., L.T. 
Principal, Teachers’ College, Saidapet. 


As long back as the tıme when the 
blackboard became an indispensable 
article of classroom equipment, the case 
for the use of visual aids in teaching 
was already well established. The dif- 
ference between then and now lies only 
in the number and variety of visual 
aids; and these have been influenced 
in recent years by the inventions of the 
time and the consequent advance made 
in processes of production and repro- 
duction, including screen projection of 
pictorial materials. This advance has 
been eraployed by trade interests and 
for purposes of entertainment “much 
earlier than in the field of education. 
The slowness in the field of education 
in this respect has been due mainly to 
„three reasons: firstly, the traditional 
visual aids like pictures, models, maps 
and charts are not only far more effec- 
tive in proportion to their cost, than 
expensive aids like the motion picture 
and other scréen projected pictures, but 
also more subservient to the main pur- 
poses of instruction ; secondly, the older 
aids are much’ simpler to handle and 
within the capacity of any grade of 
teacher to Use, and also capable of 
being used as often as they are found 
necessary without elaborate *prepara- 
tion and dependence on Several opera- 
tional conditions ; and thirdly, visual 
material exactly ‘and directly suitable 
for classroom use is extremely limited 
and often not readily available, with 
the result that the effort expended in 
collecting, preparing and using it is out 
of all proportion to the benefits arising 
from the use. These three reasons make 
up what is often regarded as a senti- 
mental and traditional conservatism on 
the part of teachers to use the more 
modern visual aids ın the classroom. 


There 1s also another reason, not so 
obvious af the first three and therefore 
not so plainly expressed by teachers, 
and this is that modern visual aids tend 
to equate instruction with education 
and assign a comparatively °passive 
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part to the children. Experiments per- 
formed before and by the children and 
pictures and models handled and 
studied By them and sometimes made 
by them are far more educative than 
the secondhand *experience of seemg 
pictures of them. 


At the same time we cannot alto- 
gether ignore the influence of the 
motion-picture on the everyday life of 
the child. In taking account of this 
influence, it is worth considering what 
part of it is due to the form of presen- 
tation—the medium as well as the 
several devices—and what part is due 
to the substance presented. We may 
then find that it is often the substance, 
—the adventure and the thrill of the 
‘screen play ’—which, fascinates the 
school boy and girl, not quite so much 
the realism of the presentation, although 
it does contribute considerably to the 
substance. This conclusion will also pe 
borne out by a survey of other kinds of 
visual, and even non-visual material 
which fascinate the young, like comic 
strips and penny dreadfuls. 


How then shall we integrate the new 
Visual Aids—those “with the capital V 
and the capital A’, as one writer cynis 
cally calls them—with the older ones ? 
As newer forms of visual aids, the film- 
strip and the educational film are un- 
doubtedly entitled to a place in the 
school, but not to the exclusion nor even 
to a relegation to the background of the 
older and well-tried aids. If a school 
cannot afford a 16 m.m. projector or 
even a film-strip projector, it does not 
matter so much as if if does not possess 
enough of ordinary wall-pictures, maps, 
models and charts and a library of 
information and well-illustrated books 
of study and reference. The latter are 
far more important for a school as they 
are the more universal visual aids. If 
a school hag enough of all of these and 
can afford to supplement them with 
something new and, above all, if it has 
the confidence that the new apparatus 
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can be handled witheut effort and strain 
by the teachers*t and puf to full use, 
then it can go in for projectors. Among 
the projectors themselves, the order of 
priority should be the episcope or epl- 
diascope .first, the 35 m.m. film-~-strip 
projector next, and finally the 16 m.m. 
silent projector, or sound projector, if 
the school can afford not only the pur- 
chase price but alsosits maintenance 
costs and if the school feels assured of 
a sufficient and regular supply of edu- 
cational films from film-hbraries. But, 
when all is said and done, the projector 
can be only one among many visual 
aids and is not a labour-saving machine 
to help the teacher to dispense with the 
traditional and the several ‘ hand-made’ 
or hand-designed aids. 


What applies to many other machines, 
that they save labour and reduce drud- 
gery, does not apply to the classroom 
movie projector, except in a very limited 
degree. This is said, not in disparage- 
ment of the value of the projector, but 
to dispel any misconception which 
teachers who have not used projectors 
may have, that once a projector and 
films are provided, the teacher has little 
to do, especially if a professional ope- 
rator is also appointed by the school to 
operate it,—in other words, that the 
projector can take the place of the 
teacher, at least for a while. The use 
of the film projector requires a teach- 
jng technique of its own, as significant 
and important as the technique of using 
static daylight visual aids. In some 
respects, this technique 1s more difficult 
for the teacher to acquire, at least in the 
present generation, because it is new 
and unfamiliar and guidance is, limited. 
It is therefore necessary for the teacher 
to understand and realise all these im- 
plications of the use of the 16 m.m. 
movie film projector. 


In the present brief note it is not pos- 
sible to discuss at length the relative 
meérits of silent and sound projectors. 
The language problem in many parts 
of our country is in itself a sufficient 
argument in favour of silent projectors 
for classroom use so long as the large 
majority of classroom educational films 
available have only English and Ame- 
rican sound on film commentaries. The 
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case 1s different in respect of social edu- 
cation among adult graups. “Here a 
wide range of 16 m.m. editions of infor- 
mational, instructional and news films 
produced by information departments 
of the Central and State Governments 
in the several regional languages is 
available and sound projectors are 
therefore the most suitable. That spec- 
gator audiences are large, and the size 
of the picture has therefore to be large, 
that the instruction is ımparted gene- 
rally at night and the projected picture 
is more suitable in the matter of illu- 
mination and that the process is passive, 
are other reasons for the use of sound 
projectors in social and adult educa- 
tion. 


Apart from the traditional „didactic 
classroom visual aids and the screen 
projected picture of the classroom and 
the field of social education, there ıs 
another group of visual aids, without 
at least a brief reference to which this 
note will not be complete This is also’ 
a traditional group, embodying in stone 
and plaster, in frescoes and in metal, 
the cultural heritage of every country 
in the world. The more famous exam- 
ples in this group are made accessible 
in the form of photographs and com- 
mentary-carrying motien pictures, to 
people in different parts of not only the 
countries in which they are situated, but 
also in other countries of the world. 
Examples smaller in size are exhibited 
in original ox in replicas in museums 
and art galleries. But there are still 
many less known examples in almost 
every part of every country to which 
direct access is the only approach to 
study. For the discerning, observant 
and keen teacher, they open up a vast 
field of visual aids through excursions 
and explorations. 


Another traditional form of visual 
presentation in this field of cultural 
heritage is the drama in its several 
variations and stages of development, 
including what is perhaps a peculiarly 
Indian creation, the Gramatic recital, 
known as Harikatha. The other forms 
like dance recitals, dumbshows and 
pantomimes, and ballets and operas may 
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THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


R. JANARDHANAM NAIDU, B.A., L.T., D.E. (OXON.), D.L.S. (LON.), F.L.A. 


Librarian, Madras University’ Librarg. 


Library is a place where books and 
periodicals on different subjects are 
collected and kept, classified and cata- 
logued. This is an institution intended 
for self education for all who use it. 
This definition holds equally good for 
libraries of Secondary schools also. 
The pupils who read in Secondary 
schools have to be initiated into the 
proper use of libraries. How is this to 
be achieved ? 


Teachers have to impress on their 
pupils that what is taught to them daily 
in their classes is only the method to 
acquire knowledge in different subjects 
and that the actual acquisition has to be 
done by the pupils themselves by em- 
ploying the methods grasped by them 
in their daily classes. They should be 
clearly told that the knowledge in all 
subjécts is unlimited and that ıt is not 
confined to #he small number of text 
books that are prescribed for them for 
class work. In other words they should 
be madé to realise that 8 vast portion 
of knowledge in any subject has to be 
acquited from outside the text book 
using the methods taught to them in 
the classroom with the aid of the text 
kook. The study of text books is merely 
intended for the construction of a 
framework into which the great store 
of knowledge in different subjects can 
be fitted up. 


Teachers while giving lessons in dif- 
ferent subjects in the class room, have 
to introduce their pupils to books for 
further study r@ferring them even to 
chapters ein certain volumes, all of 
which can be found in the libraries 
attached to respective schools. Teachers 
while setting subjects for composition 
may refer their pupils to books in the 


school library from which „they can 
freely draw relevant material for the 
essay. Such methods adopted at 
schools will induce the pupils to make 
use of the library regularly, with the 
result they will acquire the systematic 
habiteof reading library books. They 
will soon realise that whatever they 
learn from books by their own effort 
is far more easy for them to remember 
than what they hear from others. A 
well equipped library for every school, 
coupled with the devices that the tea- 
chers are expected to,adopt, such as 
those indicated above, will enable its 
pupils to acquire systematic reading 
habits which will lead them on to 
pupils to acquire systematic reading. 


The pupils should be taught how to 
use the library for which library classes 
should be held regularly every week. 
They should be given imstruction how 
to use the catalogue and how to select 
books for home reading. When they 
see the variety of books available in the 
library, they will realise the vastness 
of knowledge and will shake off the 
feeling that if they are thorough with 
their text books there is nothing more 
for them to learn. They will also under- 
stand that for a mental relaxation 
library is the proper place, for, m it, 
when they are tired of reading a par- 
ticular subject, they can divert them- 
selves to some others which will be 
refreshing to them. 


It should be understood that the care 
of the school library must not be a 
spare-time occupation for a teacher 
already fully engaged in the class- 
room. He must have a proportionate 
number of periods free for the duties 
of librarianship. He will also be res- 
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ponsible for the organisation of library, 
periods for the upper forms if these are 
(as they should be) part of the school 
curriculum. Library periods provide 
an opportunity, not so much for brows- 
ing in the library as for learning the 
proper usese of the library and the 
method of employing reference works. 
Too many pupils are now reaching the 
universities entirely ignorant of this art 
as every university teacher knows. In 
the library period atso the pupil will 
learn thaf other valuable lesson, which 
is understood by so few university stu- 
dents to-day, namely the art of distin- 
guishing between the book which can 
safely be Borrowed, and the book which 
must be purchased and owned. That is 
to say, the student must learn not 
merely what a library can do for him, 
but also what it cannot do; no public 
library can replace entirely the students’ 
own library of text-books, or the 
‘seneral readers’ own library of good 
companions. 


We can now turn to consider the 
books of which the school library is 
composed. They will quite rightly vary 
ine different schools. It would probably 
be a mistake to limit the selection too 
strictly to books of academic value. 
Roughly speaking the school library 
will be designed to provide the fol- 
lowing ` 


(a) Descriptive and illustrative mate- 


ial on all subjects, to supplement the. 


normal text-books, the text-books 
themselves will not be in the library. 
(b) The more important standard works 
of literature on Regional, National, and 
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English language in good edition and 
with clear print. (c) Reference mate- 
rial, encyclopaedias, dictionaries and 
atlases. 


The selection of books ih the first 
category will no doubt be made largely 
by the subject specialists on the staff. 
It is the duty of the school librarian to 
hold a fair balance between rival sub- 


“jects, and to ensure that in meeting the 


rightful needs of the sixth form, the 
needs of the lower forms for books of 
a simpler standard are not overlooked. 
Room must also be left for a reasonable 
choice of books on sports and hobbies. 


Every school must have adequate 
library accommodation. This means at 
least one room designed and equipped 
as a library ; and used for no other pur- 
pose.“ The room will have chairs and 
tables for reading, as well as shelves 
for the books. An additional small 
room, to be used as a store and work 
room, is also desirable. 


Secondly, the school library requires 
a librarian. The opportunity of obtain- 
ing a qualified librarian should be taken, 
and he should rank with,teaching staff 
for salary and status. The total cost of 
such a school library cannot be much 
less than rupees five thousand a year, 
but in a large institution it will be 
money well spent. 


In conclusion it has to be stated that 
it is very ‘important that boys and girls 
shoufd be taught at an early and im- 
pressionable age to make full yse of 
school libary books in obtaining know- 
ledge and information, 
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be universal, with variations corres- 
ponding to the genius and tradition of 
each country, but the Harikatha seems 
to be India@s—perhaps South India’s— 
own development and refinement of the 
itemnerant band and ballad-singer. To 
the teacher, the dramatic form is of 
value in two ways—in respect of 
dramatisation as a teaching method and 
an aspect of pupil-activity and in res- 
pect of the technique of the graphic 
story-teller, Besides, dramatisation 
itself has two aspects—spontaneous, 


classroom play-acting by children and 
school-play projects, the latter involv- 
ing many kinds of activities. 


Thus there lies before the teacher a 
vast field of visual aids, evolved on the 
one hand by the cultural traditions of 
the country and on the other hand by 
classroom traditions in school teaching. 
And the great thing to remember is 
that they are alps: their user is the 
teacher : their use and value is in pro- 
portion to the tedcher’s ability and 
genius. 


BIFURCATED COURSES 


Rev. Fr. 


Many have been the complaints 
against the system of secondary edu- 
cation obtaining in our country. Some 
have said that the whole system caters 
only for such as desire to go for 
collegiate education. Others have said 
that it is aimed at the mere production 
of clerks for Government offices. Still 
others have complained that the whole 
system is such that it can in no way 
prepare the *country’s youth to earn 
a living, to prepare them for a job by 
means of which they can earn their 
livelihood. Feeling that there*is a 
certain amount of justification in such 
complaints, the department of educa- 
tion, of our Madras State, has started 
about four years ago certain courses 
called bifurcated courses as distinct 
from the academic course. The latter 
prepares the candidates for entrance 
into a University while the former are 
intended tc give some practical skills 
to the pupils who are not expected to 
go to College, not however debarring 
their entrance’ into a college if they 
get through the S.S.L.C. examination 
and are decl&red eligible to a univer- 
sity course. 


The following is the actual list of 
bifurcated courses that have been pen- 
ed and the number of schools teaching 
each course : 

è 


Name of course No. of schools 


teaching the 

course 
Secretarial Course 66 
Engineering 35 

Domestic Science 

(for giris only) 23 
Agriculture 20 
Teaching Practice 19 
Music as 4 
Drawing and Painting .. 3 
Dancing 1 
Textile Technology 1 
Total `. 172 
"E Mia 
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The origingl intention of the Govern- 
ment was to open every successive year 
such bifwreated „courses in 50 schools. 
But it was found these courses imply 
heavy expenses sowing to the liberal 
grants promised to such scho6ls as open 
them. Government has given # of the 
cost of equipment and 3 of the cost of 
running the course without taking 
into account the amount ef fees col- 
lected by the school from these pupils. 
To induce schools to open such courses, 
no minimum number of pupils was 
fixed for starting any particular course 
so that a school could open one 
course with even four or five pupils. 
Due to the shortage of finances, Govern? 
ment is not now willing to open such 
courses in schools at*more than ten 
schools per year and preference is being 
given to such as open them without 
Government grant for equipment. 
Besides grants Government pays a sfi- 
pend of Rs. 5 and Rs. 7 to each pupil 
per month in V and VI Forms respec- 
tively taking Teaching Practice. While 
all other courses begin in the IV Form, 
Teaching Practice commences m V 
Form only. Pupils taking this course 
after being declared eligible have to 
put in another year of training and 
then can appear for the Secondary 
Grade Teachers’ Training Examination. 
They thus save one year since the usual 
course is for a duration of two years. 


In a brief note like this, it is not 
possible to give an indication of the 
curriculum of these various courses and 
of the various subjects studied. Pupils 
taking these courses study jn common 
with the others taking the academic 
course the following subjects : Regional 
Language, English, Hindi, Mathematics 
and in certain courses Social Studies 
while in others it may be General 
Science. In certain courses, all the five 
subjects of the academic course are 
studied and the bifurcated course is an 
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ART TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ISMENA R. WARREM 


From time *to time a letter comes to 
me asking for a” syllabus før art teach- 
ing in a particular school. The letter 
usually starts something like fhis : 

“We are most anxious to have 
art classes in our school, but no 
member of staff has any talent in 
that direction or any knowledge of 
the subject. Can you supply a syl- 
labus whjch we might work at?” 

If this letter were exceptional there 
would be no point in referring to if, but 
unfortunately it is typical of many. 
Such letters admit only one conclusion : 
a behef (or at least a hope) that art 
can be taught without personal know- 
ledge, ability or taste. Why should any 
teacher imagine such a vain thing? He 
would not drear of supposing that any 
other subject could be taught under 
similar circumstances. A paraphrase 
of this letter will show the absurdity 
ofethe hope. 


“We are most anxious to have 
Mathematics taught in our school, 
but no member of staff seems to 

«have talent in that direction. We 
cannot add, subtract, multiply or 
divide. Can you suggest a sylla- 

* bus we might work at?” 


There is quite a good syllabus sup- 
plied by the Indian Government Educa- 
tional Department for the Reorganised 
Secondary School Course for Forms I 
to 111 only. The aim of the course is: 
“to give all pupils scope for self ex- 
pression through drawing, painting and 
allied crafts; to train expression of 
their imaginative ideas, their apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty, sense of rhythm, 
harmony, line and form ; to give them 
the joy of doing creative work: to 
teath them to appreciate Indian Art in 
painting, design and architecture; to 
help them to carry out their ideas by 
means of simple art crafts which can 
be easily learnt and carried out by 
secondary school pupils ; by this means 
also to give them training in care and 
manual dexterity.” 


If this syllabus should þe cartied out 
in every school in India, how much 
happier would school days become for 
many ? Alas, how few schools have a 
teacher with any taste for art or know- 
ledge of the subject not to speak of any 
art training ? In this great country of 
India there is not (to the present 
writer’s knowledge) any Art School or 
College which trains teachers to teach 
art as a specialized subject. 


There are in many city schools, artists 
who teach drawing and art but they 
themselves have to feel their way and 
learn how to teach by self-taught 
methods and experience. In time we 
should create a demand for trained art 
teachers and so open the eyes of *the 
Government to the necessity for the 
facilities for the training of artists in the 
methods of teaching as part of a Few 
Years Course at the end of which they 
should qualify for a Certificate for Art 
Teaching. 


The Government Syllabus allows two 
periods per week for Form I, and only 
one period for Forms II and IH,”and 
includes Free illustration ¢scenes from 
daily life, home, school, bazaar, from 
literature,. history, etc.), Nature Study, 
Object Drawing Pattern work, and Art 
Crafts (which include cut paper work, 
stick printing, paste paper, clay model- 
ling and potato printing). . 

At the age of ten years, which is 
roughly the age of children in Form I 
the child is at the stage of transition 
and the sponteneity which was charac- 
teristic of the paintings of the same 
child from five to ten years has begun 
to form itself into something quite 
different, may be into more advanced 
art or design or it may disappear for a 
time and reappear a few years later in 
a taste for music, drama or literature. 

If the child of eleven years or twelve 
(Forms II and IJI) is still interested in 
drawing and painting we may conclude 
that the love of art has come to stay, 
and heré a real sense of appreciation 
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of colour, form, pattern, etc., may be 
developéd. 


It seems a great pity that Forms II 
and 141 are allowed only one period a 
week for this subject. If possible they 
should have “one period for painting 
and one for craft work. After the age 
of thirteen art should be optional as 
many children at that age and later 
have no desire to express themselves 
by means of paint and paper, whereas 
“those who really have a strong talent 
in that direction should not be thwarted 
and frustrated, as it is positively dan- 
gerous to the mental development to 
have no outlet along this line. 


Art may be correlated with other 
subjects of the curriculum and thus 
an intelligent interest fostered in all 
branches of art, especially in its relation 
to everyday life. Designs should be for 
some special object and not just a 
design. If craft work is continued the 
children should carry out their own 
designs and not copy one from a book 
or a design by a teacher. The History 
of Architecture should be studied and 
with it its relation to the Geography of 
each countrye A sketch book of histo- 
rical ornament might be used. 


Memory drawing should hold an ım- 
portant place as it aids concentration 
and keener observation. A perfect 
memory is impossible but the beneficial 
result of an easily attainable memory 
is out òf all proportion to the „effort 
required, especially when the education 
is commenced atean early age and con- 
tinued systematically. For example if 
a class of children are asked to draw 
any common object such as a bullock 
cart or a date palm, most of the children 
may say they cannot. If they try for a 
few minutes they may not get very far 
—but if after that they are brought 
outside and confronted with the object 
they will then take much more interest 
in how the shaft and wheels are fitted 
on to the body of the cart or how the 
leaves are join@éd to the trunk of the 
palm tree and the difference on the 
trunks of the date palm, cocoanut palm 
and the palmyra. Then if they should 
go back to class and draw from the 
memory of what they have @bserved, 
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the task that at first seemed impossible 
may be achieved with,comparative ease 
but without much detail. Then when 
a drawing is made from sight all sense 
of difficulty will disappear. 


There can be no expressive vital 
drawing without a mind enriched with 
many vivid memories. 

Materials—The chief difficulty is in 
getting “both teachers and students 
away from the idea that an H.B. pencil 
and a tiny brush and box of hard-as- 
nails, paints and a little painting book 
are all that are required. 


It is best to supply the children with 
large sheets’ of paper (chgap quality 
will do), and if nothing else is avail- 
able mMewsprint. Coloured paper is often 
best if tempoa paint 1s used with large 
brushes (nicely shaped) and soft pencil 
or crayons. The paper should be pin- 
ned to drawing boards. 

The question of colour and its place 
m art teaching is an extensive one and 
cannot be dealt on here, but it may be 
remarked that the old fashioned idea 
that all colours can be made by mixing 
the three primary colours Red, Blue and 
Yellow has been thoroughly debunked. 
Red and Yellow will not make every 
shade of orange, or blue and yellow 
every shade of green, or red and blue 
every shade of purple, no matter how 
pure the colour. To get these vivid 
shades the colours must be bought 
already mixed. j 

No syllabus should be rigid but 
should allow enough elasticity for ad- 
vantage to be taken of suitable local 
subjects or models such as the potter 
at work, or the fruit bazaar full of 
colour. e 

The correct balance of colour in 
design ıs a very important subject on 
which a lot might be said. 

In autumn of the year 1938, under the 
auspices of the Christian Literature 
Society for India an Exhibition of 
Children’s Art from most countries of 
the world was held in the Memorial 
Hall, Park Town, Madras. There before 
our very eyes we beheld proof enough to 
convince even the most hardened scep- 
tic of the universal need for this artistic 
outlet for the child mind and imagina- 
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tion. There were drawings and paint- 
ings in paint, pencil, crayon and chalk 
from babies of, three up to students in 
Trainiag Colleges. The themes were 
so vividly, portrayed that one could 
without any ’ written description or 
without Captions picture the chief inte- 
rests, life and habits of children from 
all parts of the globe. Nobody who 
saw that exhibition could have beem 
anything else but thrilled beyond 
words, and some 4,000 children and 
adults attended it. 


Some of the loveliest of these paint- 
ings came from Professor Cizek’s School 
in Vienna. A Principal of an Art School 
when being shown over the exhibition 
was most anxious to buy some of these 
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paintings done by Prof. Cizek’s Austrian 
children. When told they were not, for 
sale he was most disappointed and kept 
saying “I had no idea that children 
could do such paintings ; they are beau- 
tiful, why, they are just hke Persian 
Carpets.” 


It was trite; when Viewed from a 
short distance the colours were so rich 
that they’gave tht effect of Persian car- 
pets. Art Education in schools is not 
for professional purposes ,(although 
some may become gifted painters or 
designers), but to fit students for life ; 
that they may appreciate intelligently 
and enjoy beauty and colour. The ideal 
is a nation with a highly’ developed 
sense*of taste. 
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additional course of subjects. In due 


course, courses other than those given 


in the above list will be started to make 
available educated young men and 
women with skills in various trades and 
all walks of life wherein one can earn 
a living. 

These courses will prove useful.to the 
pupils if the feachers take an interest 
in their boys and closely study their 
aptitudes, lites and dislikes, and then 
advise the pupils to take such course 
as will find them fully absorbed and as 


will be suitable to their talents and gifts. 
Indiscriminate thrusting in of undesir, 
ables into these courses will serve no 
useful purpose. Hence some sort of a 
board of teachers in each school in 
which these courses are taught should 
advise and choose the best fitted boys 
for the different courses and this well 
be a service done to the boy as an indi- 
vidual and to the country as a whole. 
The talents of the boys will be given 
a free scope and there will thus be 
fewer misfits in the country and a larger 
number of skilled useful citizens of our 
Motherland. 
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Diary for the month of December 1952 


December 1. 


Amendments to Rule 5 and Benevolent Fund Rules sent to 


District Teachers’ Guilds for opinion. 


» 6. 


Education Minister addressed to reconsider 


the ‘decision. of 


Government regarding salary scales of teachers of all categories. 


South. Indian Teacher—November 1952—pablished. 


Executive Board Meeting notice sent to members, 


= 11. Journal Committee meeting. 

Balar Kalvi--November 1952—published. 
4; 20. 
in 25. 


The President and the representatives left Madras to attend the 
Council Meeting of the A. 


I. F, E. A. and the 27th All-India 


Educational Conference at Nagpur. 
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GLOBES 
‘Challenge > Globes. On bakelite stand, with half-meridian. 





tively printed in colour, to show political boundaries. 
ay Inah, Politicet, in e routes, Sea routes and all the latest geogra- 
phical information with crystal clearness. Rs. 40 


' hile showing political boundaries, air and rail routes etc., 
idh inch akipun, Ne ee ea main physical features of the World, Rs. 40 


10 inch. Political. Similar to 13} inch globe, and as correct and informative. 


Rs. 32-8 
WALL MAPS 


Comparatiye Smaller Schoo! Maps. 


ailable for all Continents, India and World, Physical features are expressed 
‘Orographical’ layer tinting without hill shading. Boundaries in red. 
Size of each about 42x32in. Available on cloth, rollers and varnished. 


i b but larger in size, 
Comparative Large School Maps. On the same lines as above bu g! i 
Comparative Wall Atlases. Edited ky J. F. UNsTEAD and E. G. R. TAYLOR. 


A set of eight maps for each Continent, India and the World. Size of each map 
about 43x33 in. Available separately mounted on cloth, rollers and var- 
nished, or as a set of eight maps dissectéd to fold, or as a set of eight maps 
mounted on cloth as a wall atias on one roller. 


Prices on application. 


ATLASES 
Pictorial Atlas of the World. Indian Edition. 
Showing where and how people live. 2s. 2d. 
Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geography. Edited by GEORGE GOODALL. 


LP 
An entirely new edition, exhibiting improved technique in colouring and 
lettering. 40 coloured plates providing 90 maps. 4s 9d. 


The University Atlas. Edited by Grorce GOODALL and H. C. DARBY. 


An authoritative Atlas and a work of reference for teachers and others interes- 
ted in the science of Geography. 27s. Gd. 


A detailed list of Philip’s Maps, Globes, Atlases and Apparatus will be supplied 
on request. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 
Man and His World. By J. MAINWARING. 
Highly valuable and holding intense interest for pupils taking Social Studies. 


Book I: Ture EvOoLOTION OF THE Orp WORLD, 6s. 6d. 
‘Book lI: THE EVOLUTION OF tHe New WORLD,” ‘7s. 6d. 
Book HI: THe Worip’s WEALTH AND Its PROBLEMS, 7s. 6d. 
Short Plays from Shakespeare. By W. J. Grover. 


In this brilliant series, Mr. Glover 


presents Shakespeare in a form likely to 
make an instant appeal to the you 


hg actor and play-reader. 
List of Series, with Prices, on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD., LONDON 


Indian Agents: 
ORIENT LONGMANS LTD., MADRAS 2 


‘TESTS, EXAMINATIONS AND SCHOOL RECORDS 


M. C. SESHACHALAM, B.A,, L.T. 
Headmaster, Board High School, Chittoor. 


“In recent years, examinations have 
grown to extravagant dimensions and 
their influence has been allowed to 
dominate the whole system of Educa- 
tion in India, with the result that ins- 
truction is confined within the rigid 
frame-work of prescribed course, that 
all forms of training which do not admit 
of being tested by written examinations 
are liable to be neglected, and that 
teachers and pupils are tempted to con- 
centraté their energies not so much on 
genuine study as upon the quéstions 
likely to be set by the examiners.” 


This is an extract from the Govern- 
ment of India resolution in 1904 on their 
education policy. It is evident that the 
same may be said of the conditions now 
obtaining in 1952. Undue importance 
is given to academic attainments at the 
cost of practical and aesthetic needs of 
education without much attention being 
paid to individual and environmental 
needs. These examinations have demo- 
raliged teachers also who adopt ques- 
tionabée methods, as they fear that their 
reputation is at stake. In short, instead 
of serving as a useful tool in, the cause 
of educ&tion, examinations have agsum~- 
ed the role of a dictator controlling 
every aspect of ıt, mainly because they 
were used by the foreign rulers to debar 
the so-called weaker pupils from going 
upwards, so that they -could have a 
select band of educated Indians in cle- 
rical and secretarial works in Govern- 
ment offices. 


Now in democratic free India, the 
system of education should not be for 
the ‘elite’ but for the people. For this 
purpose, there should be a common 
school for all based on the principle of 
productive and creative work and co- 
eperativé endeavour, through which 
children can have experiences which 
are meaningful and useful to them, indi- 
vidually*and collectively. The charac- 
teristics ef individual pupils dre to be 


considered and the methods and mate- 
rials shotild suitetheir mental make up 
and social background. The mental 
qualities and @xact attainments of 
pupils can be decided only “by objec- 
tive and accurate measurement. Thus 
examinations hereafter should lay 
greater emphasis on guidance to pupils 
than on selecting and wetding them 
out. 


Apart from essay examinations, no 
other technique of evaluation has been 
evolved in any appreciable scale in 
India. A few objective tests have been 
developed in certain institutions, but 
they are not popular. They have not 
been systematically standardised as in 
other countries. There are five dif- 
ferent forms of standardised objective 
tests : 


(1) Intelligence tests. tò measure 
mental ability or child’s power to think 
accurately or his ability to learn. 


(2) Attainment tests to measure 
acquired knowledge in several subjects. 

(3) Diagnostic tests to reveal diffi- 
culties in school subjects. 

(4) Special aptitude tests, such ds 
tests to reveal ability in music, art, 
mechanical skill, linguistic skill, labora- 
tory work in science, etc. 

(5) Prognostic tests to discover 
before-hand the degree of success likely 
to attend a pupil’s efforts in studying a 
new subject. 

By using these tests along with the 
estimate of teachers based on personal 
contacts, more effective guidance can 
be given to secondary school pupils in 
the early stages of their school coyrse. 


In addition, essay types of examina- 
tions are needed to measure the ability 
to organise, analyse, interpret and eva- 
luate the materials learnt and to apply 
the ideas learnt to new situations. 
Cumulative records are to be maintain- 


_ed to assess the pupil’s powers of socia- 
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bility and adjustment to groups in 
action. Thus the*guidance given can be 
productive. 


*It is very urgent and imperative that 
special organisations are set up on a 
provincial or regional basis to evolve 
the techniqués pf evaluation and con- 
struction of tests mentioned above. 
They should be standardised,on local 
populations. The technical personnel 
to be engaged in test construction should 
be both specialists in méasurement and 
educators. 


In schools the testing programme 
should be continuous and' planned co- 
operatively* by the entire school staff 
according to the needs of various grades. 
This requires that all present teachers 
should be given a short-term course in 
measurement at once and the prospec- 
tive teachers should be trained in the 
methods of measurement and their 
ase. 


The Cumulatrge Records: We cannot 
over-emphasise the interdependence 
of cumulative records and testing pro- 
grammes. Many forms of records have 
been evolved in other countries and 
they can be adapted to fit the individual 
school system. It is essential that any 
such record should contain the follow- 
ing as the minimum: causes for 
absence ; intelligence quotient ; scores 
in achievement tests ; mental, emotional 
and physical experiences ; extra-curri- 
cular activities ; interest in games and 
sports; discipline; vocational experi- 
ences and special interests; special 
defects ; home conditions ; social beha- 
viour. 


Where cumulative records are main- 
tained, teachers’ conferences should be 
the basic and most important feature. 
For such records to be maintained, close 
and personal contact between the tea- 
cher and the taught is necessary. To- 
wards this end, classes should be small 
and teachers should not be burdened 
with too much of teaching work. 


Recording through charts, posters and 
graphs the products of work of child- 
ren is a creative activity liked by them. 
Such records can be advertised in zonal 
exhibitions. This is an incentive to 
pupil’s striving towards not only “the 
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useful’, but ‘the beautiful’ in.creative 
work. There Will be mutual emulation 
and healthy competition, in addition 
to’ the propaganda value it will” have. 
By such exhibitions the public can be 
convinced of the efficacy of the achieve- 
ment of their children and the prestige 
of Indian education in the eyes of the 
world can be enhanced. 


Examinations: The examinations 
will continue to be used as an import- 
ant method of assessing certain abilities 
as referred to above, which cannot 
otherwise be measured so effectively. 
The two types of examinations are: 
(1) school examinations given two or 
three times a year and (2) public exa- 
minations, ùsed for graduation purposes, 
The emphasis in setting questiong should 
be to.measure the power of judgment 
which implies a proper grasp and 
understanding of subject-matter rather 
than memory work. 


è 

The school examinations should be 
controlled entirely by individual schools 
and administered by class teachers in 
as many subjects and as many times 
during the year as are needed. Depart- 
mental. action should beeimmediately 
taken to put an end to what is called 
“common examinations ” with external 
examiners even for class examinations, 
which has become an unfortunate fea- 
ture in schools administéred Wy the 
same management. The Secondary 
Education Commission should £0 into 
the reasons for the organisation of such 
common examinations and. try to 
remove them. 


The external Public Exafnination at 
the end of the secondary school course 
need not be imposed upon those who 
do not wish to continue their education 
further. They can be granted a school 
leaving certificate on the basis of their 
school record, and an internal examina- 
tion, if considered necessary. In the 
case of those, who wish to carry on their 
education further, there can be a mat- 
riculation examination ,by a board of 
examiners consisting of representatives 
from schools and University. The cur- 
rent praetice of conducting such exa- 
minations in central places under the 
supervision of departmental officers to 


- Spy over the superintendents., must be 
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stopped at once. In the first place this 
practice creates an unnatural and un- 
familiar settimg for the examinees and 
secondly it implies a lack of confiderice 
in the competence and professional 
integrity of the school staff in conduct- 
ing the examinations. 

In order to make these examinations 
more reliable and valid, questions 
should be based on a wide sampling of 
subject matter and the current practice 
for choice should be _ discontinued. 
Paper-setters should be school-teachers. 


The results of a single external exa- 
mination should not be taken solely to 
decide promotion or graduation. On 
the other hand due consideration must 
pe shown toe a pupil’s entire school 
record in deciding his success. Though, 
at present, examinations are used for 
selection at different stages, (elemen- 
tary, secondary and university), in the 
near future this selective function is to 
be replaced by that of guidance and 
classification of pupils according to 
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individual and socfal needs. The cumu- 
lative recordg are of Breat use for this 
purpose. 

The teacher is the pivot on whith 
these reforms in measurement and 
guidance move. He should bé properly 
trained and given facilitiés, so that he 
can observe and guide individually his 
pupils, as the gurus of old who relied 
on their mental’ cumulative records to 
decide whether ,a disciple was fit to 
enter the world. Opposition to these 
changes may be from vested interests, 
mostly publishers of ‘notes’ and 
‘made-easies’ which are a menace to 
the mental training of pupjils. Paucity 
of technical personnel may impede the 
progfess. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that, in as 
much as we are 1n free India, early steps 
will be taken to reform the systems of 
testing and examining on a scientific 
basis, so that examinations will become 
a hand-maid to productive and creative 
education. 





A SELECT LIST OF BOOKS SPECIALLY SUITED FOR THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH UNDER THE REVISED SCHEME 


Rs, A. P. 


TEACHER’S BOOK TO ASHOK READERS. 


By Kebecca Reuben. 


1 8 0 


OBJECTIVE ENGLISH, By Dr, E. S. Reynolds. 


- Books 1 to 8. 


Books 1 to 4. Re.1 5 6 each. 


Books 5to8 (each) i 10 9 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. 


By” I. Morris 


These three books have been specially mentioned in 
the Revised English Syllabus and the Guide Book. 


The following books also will be found very useful: 
COMPOSITION EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY 


ENGLISH. By A. S. Hornby 
ARNOLD COPY BOOKS | to 5. 
ARNOLD COPY BOOK 6. 


2 13 6 
3 - 4 0 
(each) 0 é 9 
0-5 0 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, LTD., 


(Incorporated in England} 
Patullo Road, Mount Road P.O., MADRAS 2, 


THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


JEAN FORRESTER 


It is not easy in 750 words to say 
anything new or interesting about the 
place of English in the Secondary school. 
Readers of the South Indian Teacher 
will be familiar with all the usual 
arguments for-the inclusion of English 
in the curriculum, but it is still true to 
say that many teachers in their class- 
room practice have not adapted ‘their 
methods to the changed position of the 
subject. It is still too often treated as 
a knowledge subject, one through which 
the pupils are expected to receive infor- 
mation about useful matters, and not 
primarily as a skill subject such as 
mathematics or erafts. English is now 
treated as a foreign language and pupils 
are taught it for only 6 periods in the 
week. When it was the medium of 
instruction they were leagning it either 
directly or indirectly for about 30 
periods in the week. It was the medium 
through which they learnt the facts of 
Science, History, Geography, ete. This 
responsibility has now quite rightly 
been taken over by the mother tongue 
ar regional langtiage. We know this, 
but we still spend too much time in the 
classroom and in tests and examinations 
trying to find out if the pupils have 
remembered the information in the 
lessons in their readers instead of find- 
ing out if they have learnt how to use 
the language, and to know the words 
so well that they can understand them 
when used in different contexts. 


A foreign language (any foreign 
language, not particularly English) 
is the most difficult subject in the cur- 
riculum. This has been said by various 
committees in both Great Britain and 
the United States. ‘No attempt should 
be made tc obscure the fact that it is 
very difficult to learn and to teach lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, in schools.’ 
-4.sound. preparation for his work 


makes more severe demands than in 
any other subject of secondary educa- 
tion.” ‘Modern Language teaching 
demands a specialist, because the tech- 
nique of teaching a language, especially 
to beginners, is so difficult that none but 
a specialist can cope with it? And yet 
we are content to trust the first years 
of English teaching to teachers who 
have themselves learnt English for only 
six years, a shorter time than they have 
studied any other subject, and a shorter 
time than a Higher Grade Elementary 
Teacher has studied the subjects that 
he teaches. We cannot expect good 
foundations in the study. of English 
while the beginners are taught by such 
poorly qualified teachers. For financial 
reasons it is difficult to press that the 
teaching of all the English should be 
confined to graduates, but would it not 
be possible to give our Secondary Grade 
teachers a better prepardtion for teach- 
ing English by doubling or trebling the 
time spent on the study ôf English in 
the T.S.L.C. course ? 


If English is the most difficult sub- 
ject fn the curriculum, should all be 
obliged to study it ? What about those 
whom Morris calls “the non-linguistic, 
hopeless’ pupils which evéry teacher 
knows so well? Should not these 
pupils, ideally, be taken in a separate 
group, allowed to learn at their own 
rate and be allowed to concentrate on 
reading rather than on expression ? It 
is a platitude to say that a knowledge 
of English gives access to sources of 
knowledge that are not yet readily 
available in the mother tongue of the 
students. It is also well-known that 
everybody can understand more than 
he can say or write. By concentrating 
on reading with these slower pupils 
would it not be possible to help them to 
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FEDERAL LANGUAGE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


S. R. SASTRI, M.A. 


Siksha Mantri, Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras, and Chairman, 
Board *of Studies in Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Urya, Burmese and Singalis, 


University 


By the Constitution of India, it has 
been aecepted that Hindi, as the Fede- 
ral Language, has to take the All-India 
role after 15 years. By then, Hindi will 
acquire great importance in the All- 
India sphere. The Central Government 
at Delhi will have Hindi as its official 
language. Deliberations of the Indian 
Parliament will be conducted in Hindi. 
For all Inter-State correspondence, 
Hindi will be used. Knowledge of 
Hindi will be a requisite qualification 
for Military, Postal and other All-India 
services. Without the knowledge of 
Hindi journalists will find it difficult to 
carry on their profession. In brief, in 
all the fields of All-India character, 
knowledge of Hindi will be indispens- 
able. Hindi is, in one or other of its 
various forms like Khadiboli, Vrajbha- 
sha, Avadhi, tc., understood by nearly 
75 per cent of our population. Non- 
Hindi populatign is mainly confined to 
South India. Even though Bengal and 
Bombay Staļjes come under non-Hindi 
areas, the languages spoken there, i.e., 
Marathi, Gujerati and Bengali are all 
Aryan languages, akin to Hindi, and 
Hindi may be picked up ın a short time 
with ,the: least labour. If the South 
Indian boys and girls are not given a 
suitable opportunity of learning Hindi 
in their school days, they will be seri- 
ously handicapped in the field of All- 
India Services. Hence adequate provi- 
sion should be made for learning Hindi 
in schools. 


2. In the Madras State, the period of 
school Education is divided into 
three stages : (1) Elementary 
school—5 years® (2) Middle schoo!l—3 
years. (3). High school—3 years. No- 
one, not even the fanatic supporters of 
Hindi, wish that Hindi should be intro- 
duced in the Elementary stage in South 
India. It is absolutely essential,that the 


of Madras. 


children Should jive and learn only in 
the atmosphere or surroundings of their 
own mother-torfgue—Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada or Malayalam. Minor dialects, 
such as Tulu, Pattunul, Konkani, etc. 
should be suppressed in the larger 
interests of the country. Only the four 
well developed Dravidian’ languages 
should be encouraged in Schools. 


3. But while it is agreed by all that 
good provision for teaching Hindi should 
be made only in the Middle and High 
School stages, there exists a wide diver- 
gence of opinion whether Hindi should 
be taught compulsorily or optionally in 
these two stages. Se@me argue that 
Hindi should not be thrust on the un- 
willing students, who may not leave 
their district or province at all and 
hence for whom Hindi is of no practigal 
use. They contend that Hindi is not 
learnt as a subject of general know- 
ledge, but only as an additional medium 
for expressing the ideas or thoughts 
already formed through the mother 
tongue. Mother tongue is hke our 
breath, it 1s an inseparable part of our 
own self. But Hindi is like the cap or 
turban which we use only on certain 
special occasions. Hence they conclude 
that Hindi need not be compulsorily 
imposed on all indiscriminately, and 
only those who like it or need it, or who 
may go out of their provinces, may be 
encouraged to study Hindi. But many 
others maintain that as Hindi is our 
Federal language, it is not only desira- 
ble but quite necessary that every 
citizen of free India must be Hindi- 
minded, and so, should be taught Hindi, 
so that he may enter any walk of life 
in his later life. We learn algebra or 
Geometry not merely with a utilitarian 
point of view. These fundamentals are 
necessary to make a student educated 
and cultured. Hence the curriculum of 
studies must include mother tongue, at 
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present English, Mathematics, Science 
and. History-Geography and in Inde- 
pendent India Hindi also. 

.4. In my opinion, Hindi may be made 
an integral part of the school curriculum 
and counted for class promotion from 
Form I to W. There need not be a 
public examination in Hindi at the end 
of VI Form. Hindi may be made alter- 
native to the classical: languages, such 
as Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin and 
Greek, or to the Modérn Indian langu- 
ages (neighbouring or contiguous) such 
as Telugu for Tamils and vice versa, 
Kanada for Malayalis and vice versa 
and so on, or to the modern Asiatic lan- 
guages. THere will be keen competition 
between Sanskrit and Hindi only, as 
Hindi is only a grand daughter of Sans- 
krit itself. This will be a healthy com- 
petition. From the cultural point of 
view, students may study Sanskrit, and 
those who are attracted by the utility 
Point of view may take to the study of 
Hindi. 
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5. Before finishing, I would, like to 
make these suggestions. The pupils 
who study all subjects ig their mother 
tongue and pass the S.S.L.C. examina- 
tion, should be declared eligible for 
public service only in that area where 
the respective mother-tongifes are 
spoken, ie., Tamil or Telugu Districts 
and so on. But those who desire to go 
for All-India Service may be required 
to appear again for the S.S.L.C. exami- 
nation with Hindi medium. One year’s 
study after passing S.S.L.C. at first 
appearance with the mother tongue as 
the medium may be deemed sufficient 
for reappearing in the Hindi medium. 
Every District may have one Hindi 
medium High School for such students. 
The Government may give special sub- 
sidy for such schools. Students‘may be 
grantdéd stipends. In my opinion, this 
is the easiest way of solving the lan- 
guage problem in our Secondary 
schools. 


ee R a Gana aaa aaa aaa maa a a AA PANGENAN NG 
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read Enghsh with sufficient ease to 
enjoy reading stories and magazines ? 


, When we accept the fact that English 
is a skill subject rather than a know- 
ledge subject we shall also realise that 
the way to maximum progress for our 
pupils lies in grading the material and 
allowing them to proceed at their own 
rate and assimilate each step thoroughly 
before going on to the next. In know- 
ledge subjects such as Science or Social 
Studies slower pupils are stimulated by 
working in the same group with more 
intelligent pupils. In a foreign language 


and in mathematics theyeare confused 
and discouraged by competition with 
pupils who can understand what to 
them are still baffling mysteries. This 
fact has been to some extent recognised 
in mathematics by the proVision ‘of two 
courses. Should not something similar 
be attempted for English ? Pupils who 
are going to the university need to be 
able to express themselves easily and 
correctly in English. Is this the major 
need of some of our pupils who are not 
proposing to go to College? We need 
to do a great deal more thinking on 
this question. 


FINANCING 


EDUCATION 


Sri V. NATARAJAN. 


One of the chief functions of a 
welfare State is providing free elemen- 
tary education for all. The State is 
still unable to get out of the traditiort 
left by the previous foreign rule. 
Before laying a sound basis for elemen- 
tary education, the British Government 
in India started expanding secondary 
education and stimulating college edu- 
cation. After five years of free India, 
the State is „still concerned with find- 
ing adequate means for providing free 
elementary education for all in the age 
group 6-14. 

No definite scheme has yet been put 
into operation—a scheme which would 
be welcomed by all as the most prac- 
ticable. For the moment we are all 
more concerned about fcod production. 
It would appear best if we discontinue 
all our discussions about educational 
planning and concentrate on this food 
production dyive. Even so all our exist- 
ing schools can start agricultural ope- 
rations. But how is this possible— 
more land hes to be brought under 
cultfvation, more irrigational facilities 
are needed especially when rains fail 
and water is scarce. And so after it is 
said and done we come back to the 
starting’ point—free elementary glutas 
tion for all. 


Who is to provide education, how is 
it to be pnovided, and what is it that 
we wish to provide—these are the com- 
mon questions. If we are able to 
arrive at some sort of commonly accept- 
able solutions to these questions we 
have made a good start. All our pre- 
sent talks and discussions are more 
centred around the third question— 
about the matter that we wish to teach 
in our schools. The first two questions 
are probably taken for granted as 
having been seftled. 

Elementary Education should be the 
sole and chief responsibility of the 
State. When the State has declared 
that the welfare and well-being of the 
people is jts first duty, why should there 
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be delay in undertaking the task? 
This is more easily faid than done. 


Where, can the State find sufficient 
money for provfding free and univer- 
sal elementary education ? It is worth- 
while considering suggested ways and 
means for this task. Let the State 
free itself of all its responsibilities for 
Secondary and University education and 
concentrate solely on elementary edu- 
cation. A far-seeing plan “and a bold 
plunge into action are needed. All our 
elementary schools will be staffed and 
maintained by the State—Aided Schools 
(including Union Schools), and Local 
Board Schools will be merged to form 
State Schools. All our secondary 
schools are to be financed and main- 
tained only by local hodies. Colleges 
should be left to private enterprise. 


When the local bodies are relieved of 
the burden of elementary education, 
they can divest their entire elementary 
education fund towards secondary edu- 
cation. Of late a number of District 
Boards have started expansion of 
secondary education forgetting thejr 
commitments for improving elemen- 
tary education. Before they could pro- 
vide elementary schools for all villages, 
buildings for existing schools, regular 
monthly payment of salaries to teachers, 
they have opened new secondary 
schools. When once the charge on 
elementary education is taken up by the 
State, the local bodies will find it easy 
to concentrate on Secondary Education. 
Each local body will consolidate its re- 
sources, organise the various private 
endowments and charitable contribu- 
tions, and work out a scheme of expan- 
sion for secondary education. The 
aided schools, including mission man- 
aged schools, have to be merged as 
schools under local bodies: This is a 
problem which cannot be easily solved 
or quietly settled. 

The various aided elementary schools 
should be merged and consolidated by 
the State. There will be uniform scales 
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of pay for teachers. The laborious 
system of calcujating and distributing 
grants can be discontinued. Labour and 
time can be saved. When elementary 
eHucation comes under State manage- 
ment, each district officer will control 
and supetvise the work in his district. 
He will be assigted by a District Coun- 
cil (consisting of teachers and non- 
teachers) in the conduct of the Elemen- 
tary School Leaving Certificate Exami- 
nation This examingtion is to be en- 
entirely @ district affair. If the State 
takes charge of elementary education, 
all the existing knotty problems will 
disappear. Of course there is the 
other side, that the schools, when once 
they betome Government Schools are 
likely to fall into the usual réutine 
departmental ‘red tape’. 


The secondary schools in each district 
will be under the local bodies—Munici- 
palities and District Boards. The aided 
@chools have to be merged with the 
Board Schools. It has been pointed out 
that in most of the aided schools the 
management’s contribution to the ex- 
penditure is about 5 to 6 percent. It 
may be worthwhile considering how 
thfs can be compensated*when merger 
is to be completed. For the sake of 
uniformity and in the interests of eco- 
nomy these schools would do well to 
get merged. Individual schools may be 
given certain temporary privileges for 
some years in order to facilitate easy 
merger with local bodies. All the 
teachers of secondary schools will be- 
long to the same cadre of Local Board 
employees. The State will have to 
continue the system of Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion. But this should not be an all 
State affair. The S.S.L.C. exammation 
should be planned and conducted on the 
regional language basis to start with, 
and then each district will take charge 
in due course. The District Secondary 
Education Board has to be revived and 
recénstituted. It will be the function 
of this Board to arrange for the con- 
duct and supervision of the School Final 
Examination. 


- The Universities will have their own 
entrance examination to select students 
who wish to join colleges for higher 
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education. For the sake of admission 
to colleges, the present S S.L.C. exami- 
nation ıs linked with university needs. 
It, would be better if the’S.S.L.C. exam- 
ination is entirely a school affair, mark- 
ing the completion of the school course. 
The examination fees may be decrea- 
sed and each local area can make its 
own arrangements. After completion 
of the school course, those who wish 


‘to join colleges can sit for the Univer- 


sity entrance examination. This is to 
be a separate examination conducted 
entirely by the University. 

In order to solve the problem of 
financial burden, the above suggestions 
have to be considered and the implica- 
tions involved, examined end discussed 
by Teachers’ Associations and other 
public bodies interested in the progress 
of education. Then they can put for- 
ward these proposals in proper shape 
for consideration by the State and the 
legislatures. 


OUR BOOK-SHELF 


Receipt of the following Publications 
is thankfully acknowledged :— 


1. Moving and Growing—Physical 
Education in the Primary 
school, Part I, prepared by the 
Ministgy of Education and the 
Central Office of Information, 
London (with, the compliments 
of the British Information Ser- 
vices). 


2. Report of the Union High School, 
Coimbatore. 


3. New Education, Volume IV No. 2, 
September, 1952. ` 


4. Commonwealth—Today, No. 16. 


5. The Hindu High School Magazine, 
Vol XII, No. 1, November, 1952. 


6. The Negro in American Life— 
(with the compliments of the 
United States Information Ser- 
ice). 


REVIEW OF INDIAN EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


(By 


The Educdtional Review (August, 
1952): ‘The impdrtance of vacation re- 
fresher courses for high school and 
intermediate college teachers as in- 
service education programme is stressed 
in the article on “Teacher growth 
through refresher courses.” Teachers’ 
Colleges and Universities should orga- 
nise such courses in co-operation with 


Education Officers and professional 
organisations. These courses should 
acquaint teachers with the latest 


methods and’ improvements in the edu- 
cational world. The services of teachers 
who had training in foreign countries 
and those who had carried out éxperi- 
ments successfully should be utihsed. 
It should not be a mere lecture pro- 
gramme but must enlist the participa- 
tion of those who attend. Incentives 
must be provided by educationists con- 
cerned so that teachers would gladly 
take these courses. ’ 

Educational Review (October, 1952): 
The existing* system of education was 
introduced by the then ruling class on 
the Western model without any bear- 
ing on the philosophy of our country. 
It had develgped in the West to answer 
the needs of a growing industrial 
society. This system was forced on a 
predominantly agricultural country with 
the result the youths "who got the 
western education found themselves in 
a society which was not receptive to the 
new knowledge. The youths were 
forced to become “ quill drives” in the 
absence of any other opportunity. 
Along with the expansion in education 
there was no corresponding expansion 
in opportunities. Soon unemployment 
spread in the educated classes and has 
resulted in a sense of frustration in the 
minds of the students. A process of 
industrialisation will solve the unem- 
ployment problgm and create an atmos- 
phere for expansion of technical 
education. 

A stage has now come when our 
country should evolve a philosophy of 
education that is a true reflection of 
the ideals, culture and aspirdtions of 
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the country. Hence the task of a re- 
former is to define the aims and object- 
ives of education especmlly those of the 
secondary stage. At present secondary 
education is predominantly academic in 
character. The secondary schools are 
only a means, but not an end though 
it marks the completion of" education 
of a majority of pupils. It 1s the second- 
ary education that supplies teachers to 
the elementary schools and prepares 
pupils to the university.e Hence it 
should be more efficient. The Second- 
ary Education Commission should forge 
a new phase more practicable and pro- 
fitable ın Secondary Education. 


are the pivot on which 
education revolves. They form the hub 
of the wheel of national life. Unless 
the right type of teachers are these 
to implement the new schemes in the 
right way the reforms by themselves 
cannot go a long way. The teaching 
profession must be made more attragt- 
ive to ambitious men. The Govern- 
ments Central and State, should raise 
the degrading economic position of the 
teachers, 


Teachers 


Teaching : (September): This issue 
which is also devoted to “Audio Visual 
Aids in Education’ contains an instruc 
tive article on ‘Education by Radio’. 
The radio is one of the most valuable 
teaching aids at the disposal of the 
modern teacher. It is of most use in 
stimulating and widening the children’s 
interests, in shaping their attitudes, and 
m extending their limited experience. 
It can provide a link between the 
home, the school, the community and 
the world. Broadcasts in many cases_ 
have been found to grip, and keep, the 
attention of the children better than 
oral lessons. Though radio can reuse 
the interest of pupils it cannot dispense 
with the work of the teacher namely 
that of consolidation. “ Education ” says 
A. N. Whitehead, “ must essentially be 
setting in order a ferment already stir- 
ring in the mind.” The radio can at 
best stir the imaginative ferment of the 
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child but only a teacher can give to this 
ferment a local habitation. Broadcasts 
‘are planned for mass tducation and 
hence tend to be standardised to a non- 
existent average pupil. The broadcast 
can provide the skeleton and it is the 
teacher who can clothe it with vitality. 


The Educatidnal Indie (October): 
The article on “The Gurukul Univer- 
sity, Kangri”, tells us* of the “existence 
of a University on the ancient Gurukul 
model near Hardwar, 6n the bank of the 
holy Ganga, at the foot of the Hima- 
layas in an ideal surrounding of natural 
scenery. It was founded in 1902 by 
Swami Shradhanand, the well-known 
Indian leadtr and social reformer. The 
aim of the institution is to revive the 
ancient system of Brahmacharya, the 
teacher home method of education, to 
amalgamate what is best in Sanskrit 
learning with what is highest in modern 
sciences and English literature, to create 

living contact between the teachers 
and the taught gnd to generate in the 
minds of the students a love and res- 
pect for the indigenous culture of India. 
Boys are recruited at the age of six 
and are not allowed to return home for 
fourteen years till they bécome Snataks 
(Graduates). The school course extends 
over ten years and the college course 
over four years. There is a post gradu- 
ate course of two years which is optio- 
nal. The standards attained in these 
courses correspond to the matriculation, 
the B.A. and the Ph.D. courses of other 
Universities. 


Only a nominal fee is charged to 
meet the cost of food, clothes,- books, 
etc. During the British rule in India 
it refused to accept official aid and was 
supported only by public contributions. 
Our National Government has granted 
some financial aid and has recognised 
its degrees for Government services. 
The strength of the Gurukul is almost 
six hundred pupils and about fifty 
teachers all living together. The annual 
expenditure is five lakhs of rupees. The 
Gurukul has its own corn fields, vege- 
table garden, shops, stores, electric 
water-power, electric printing press 
and pharmacy of Ayurvedic medicines. 


In fact it is a self-sufficient University 
Colony. 
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Secondary Education is a State sub- 
ject under our Constitutio. Each 
State is free and ought to be free to 
pursue its own policies on many mat- 
ters affecting Secondary Education. 
After the Constitution of this Commis- 
sion by the Centre the Governments of 
Orissa and Mysore have announced the 
appointment of similar Commissions by 
them to go into the same subject. This 
is a clear proof to show that States are 
not interested in the outcome of the 
Central Commission. Most of the ques- 
tionnaire relates to facts and figures 
about which there is no controversy. 
Questions relating to facts like the dura- 
tion of education, the age of admission 
and the subjects taught; etc. should 
have been addressed to Departments of 
Education in each State. Im recent 
years tertain aspects of Secondary Edu- 
cation have assumed relatively more 
importance. Information is lacking 
about those aspects in other easnlier 
reports. Though the questionnaire 
contains a few questions on those 
aspects it does not give to those aspects 
the prominence they deserve. One such 
aspect is the growing indiscipline among 
students. This is to-day the funda- 
mental issue in education. It is a much 
more basic issue than that of curricula 
and examinations. There should have 
been a separate section on the burning 
issues of the day-—the “mediiim of 
instruction in schools and the languages 
to be taught. The questionnaire has 
also failed to lay emphasis on Educa- 
tion in democratic citizenship. This is 
a new problem which has cropped up 
after we became free. Hew to train 
boys and girls in secondary schools so 
that they may start their lives as citi- 
zens with a firm faith in democracy is 
a highly important problem for us all. 


Progress in Education (Nov. 1952) : 
A leading Vernacular paper in Poona 
has prophesied that the present Com- 
mission, like others of its kind, would, 
after much financial loss to the country, 
give out a report, full of vague sugges- 
tions which will go the way others 
have gone—that of being put in cold 
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EDUCATION WEEK CELEBRATIONS 


TANJORE 


Under the auspices of the Tanjore 
Secondary School Teachers’ Association 
the Education Week was celebrated for 
two days on the 17th and 18th Novem- 
ber, 1952. 

On the 17th, the ‘ Teachers’ Day’ was 
celebrated in the Kalyanasundaram 
High School. Mr. Thomas Srinivasan, 
Professor of Politics, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Trichy presided. Mr. V. Saranga- 
pani Naidu, Headmaster and President 
of the Association, welcomed the Pre- 
sident and the audience. Miss Agness 
Sundaram of Savithri Vidyalaya, Tri- 
chy, addressed the members in Tamil 
on “The Teachers in the Traming of 
Children”. Mr. Thomas Srinivasan 
said “ Citizenship borrowed from Ame- 
rica and England is intended to equip 
our children to be men and citizens to 
be useful to the family, to the commu- 
nity and be good to themselves. Sound 
education must aim at producing useful 
citizens. Though citizenship is a ques- 
tion of practical training, everything 
depends upon’ the personality of the 
teacher and the surroundings of the 
schoole., . .”. ” 

On the 18th, the ‘Pupils’ Day’, was 
celebrated. Mr. G. E. Muthirulandi, 
Additional District Magistrate, Tanjore, 
presided.. A series of demonstrations 
by the pupils of the various local high 
schools were gone through. Oratarical 
contests in Tamil were held for boys 
and girls and gold medals were pre- 
sented to the best. | 


VITTAL 


Under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Association, Vittal High School, (South 
Kanara), Education Week was cele- 
brated for the first time this year on 
the 15th and the 16th November, 1952. 
Many parents were present. 

On the’ 15th, after flag hoisting, the 
School Parliament was conducted 
which was appreciated by the parents 
present. “ Then Sri Shankar Joshi, a 
Sanskrit scholar, spoke about the old 


system of Gurukul Education and the 
qualities of that educatien. Mr. N. 
Krishna Bhat, a parerft, presided. In 
the afternoon, Dr. B. Krishna Bhat 
spoke aout theshealth of children and 
how they should keep themselves clean 
inside and out&ide. Mr. ,Subbanna 
Pakala presided. 

On the 16th, Sri S. N. Holla, Profes- 
sor of Physics, St. Aloysius College, 
Mangalore, spoke on “Teachers and 
the Training of Citizens”.*” Mr. C. K. 
Shastry presided. Then there was a 
music performance by the girls of the 
school. In the afternoon, Mr. C. 
Krishna Sastry, Headmaster, S. N. High 
School, Perla, spoke on “ Children— 
Our Citizens of Tomorrow” and 
“ Society and Citizens”. Sri M. Nara- 
yana Bhat, Headmaster, Vittal High 
School, spoke on “ Moral and Spiritual 
basis of Citizenship”. Sri S. N. Holla 





presided. 
SRI K. S. CHENGALROYA IYER 
HONOURED 
Sri K. S. Chengalroya Iyer retired 


from service on 15—12—1952. He has 
served as a teacher in the Board High 
Schools of Krishnagiri, Attur and 
Kaveripatnam for over 35 years. The 
Teachers Association of the Kaveri- 
patnam High School entertained him 
at a Tea Party when speeches were 
made praising th enoble qualities of the 
guest. 

The Secretary said “Mr. K. S. C. is 
a teacher of provincial fame. He is 
retiring after a long service of over 35 
years as teacher. He must be proud to 
belong to the teaching - profession 
whether it is considered to be the 
noblest of all professions or the sorriest 
of all trades. Now Mr. K. S. C. can be 
proud he had the opportunity in life to 
render same service to the community. - 

His connection with co-operative 
societies is as long as his services as a 
teacher. He has been an office~bearer 
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in more than one society and has at- 
tended very many Co-operative" Con- 
ferences as a delegate of some society 
op other. He being above wants would 
not have had any occasion to take a 
loan from any society. 

Mr. K. S. C. has already taken up 
the Protection Fund propaganda work 
which will keep him well engaged. 
Added to this he has his owntactivities 
connected with Co-operative Societies. 
Even though people may say that they 
want rest “after a strenuous service, rest 
after all is only change of work. I wish 
Mr. K. S. C. long life and happiness.” 

The President of the Association said 
that as Headmaster of the institution, 
he was thoroughly satisfied with the 
work of Mr. K. S. C., who was ever 
punctual, who discharged his duties to 
the best of his abilities. He apprecia- 
ted the interest he was evincing in con- 
ducting teachers’ conferences and in 
Strengthening the Protection Fund. 
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Several teachers associated themsel- 
ves with the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent of the Association.and expressed 
their admiration for the capacities of 
Mr. K. S. C. and praised the methodical 
way in which he carried out everything 
according to a definite “programine plan- 
ned in advance. 


Mr. K. S. C. thanked the teachers for 
the honour done to him and for the very 
many kind words said about him. He 
appealed to the teachers to feel it a 
sacred duty to be a member of the 
Teachers’ Association and to strengthen 
the hands of the District Teachers’ 
Guld and the S.I.T.U. | He made a 
passionate .appeal to the Headmasters 
and Secretaries of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions to bring in all teachers in their 
localities into the Protection Fund. 


The function terminated after a vote 
of thanks by the Secretary. 
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storage. Many may not share these 
misgivings and it cannot be denied that 
the Commission has a very important 
work—that of laying down certain 
standards of attainments and of keep- 
Img a proper balance between local 
needs and national demands. Educa- 
tion is a living thing. Its planning will 
have to be based on considerations of 
cultural, social and economic factors 
taking account the changing and ex- 
panding environment of the individual, 
of the society, of the nation and of the 
world itself. 

The Chairman of the Commission has 
expressed his conviction that progress 
in education mainly depends upon the 
mental happiness of the teacher. It is 
hoped that the Commission will em- 
phasise the need for a better life for 
the teacher, will put forth in unmis- 
takable terms, the claims of the second- 
ary school teachers for their rights and 
will press for the betterment of their 
social, financial and academic conditions. 


No improvement can be expected in 
Secondary Education unless and until 
the emphasis that is put on external 
examinations is removed Hedds of 
schools should be permitted to hold 
their examinations and issue Second- 
ary School Leaving Certificates on the 
basis of the record of pupils in the 
classroom, on the playfield and on his 
performance in the school examunation. 
Colleges may admit students after 
examining them to test their eligibility 
for collegé course. Once the standard 
of attainment is fixed, there is no fear 
of the standard being lowered. The 
work of the school should be judged 
from time to time by officers of the 
department. Though the change may 
appear drastic it wil bring freedom to 
Heads of schools to train pupils in ac- 
cordance to the courses they think most 
suited to their development. “ Should 
the Commission have the courage to 
trust teachers they will not fail those 
that do so, 


EPO a OS 
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MANGALORE 


The teachers of the South Kanara 
District met in Conference on Sunday 
9th November at the B. E. M. High 
School, Mangalore. The Centenary Hall 
of the school was tastefully decorated 
by the school scouts. 


The Conference met in two sessions 
to discuss some of the problems exer- 
cising the minds of teachers. The 
morning session, presided over by Rev. 
Fr. W, F. Sequeira, S.J., was attended 
-by delegates from the Staff Associations 
affiliated to the District Teachers’ Guild, 
It consjdered and passed resolutions 
pertaining to the working conditiens of 
teachers, the delay in publication of 
S.S.L.C. Texts, the conduct of the Pub- 
lic Examinations etc. 


At this Delegates’ Session, two papers 
were read. One was a lucid presenta~ 
tion of the difficulties of adolescence 
and the guidance necessary during that 
period ; the other paper detailed the 
re-organization of the Social Studies 
syllabus in order to achieve the object- 
ives behind this very interesting subject 
of the curriculum. Sri K. Vasudeva 
Kini*and Sri K Rama Rao, who read 
these apers, are experienced teachers, 
and we have no doubt that their views 
deserve the most careful consideration 


The open Session of the Conference 
met in the afternoon with Sri B. 
Raghava Baliga, M.A., L.T., Principal of 
the Government Training College, in the 
chair, Among the guests from outside 
the District were Mr. F. L, Bullows, 
Adviser to the Government on the 
teaching of English, Sri C. R. Aiyengar, 
Hon. Publicity Officer of the S.LT.U. 
Protection Fund Ltd., and Sri K. 58. 
Chengalroya Iyer, Director of the Fund. 
At the outset Sri U. Keshava Rau, Vice- 
President of the Teachers’ Guild, wel- 
comed the gathering. The session dis- 
cussed two topics of interest both to 
teachers “and the public—namely, the 
lack of suitable magazines in Kannada 
for students, and the vexed problem of 
deterioration of standards in studies in 
secondary.schools. Papers on these two 


subjects were read by Sri S. Mukunda 
Rao and Sri U. P. Shenoy. The im- 
portance of a careful considération of 
these matterg cannot be overstated. 


Then followed a discussion on the 
problem *of “ deterioration” in which 
Sri M. S. Ekambara Rao and Sri §S. 
Mukunda Rao paMicipated 


The President, in his delectable ad- 
dress, referred to the two topics dis- 
cussed at the Session, and pointed out 
that the New Education had come to 
stay. He pleaded for the” “little bit 
extra?’ that would elevate teaching 
from a profession to the status of a 
Mission. The phrase deserves to be 
kept alive in our hearts. 


The President, who had to leave the 
Conference at this stage on urgent work,» 
nominated Sri H. Sunder Rao, M.A. 
Principal of the M.@M. College, to 
conduct the deliberations. 


At the request of the President, 
Mr. Billows addressed a few wards to 
the gathering. 


Sri H. Sunder Rao then brought the 
session to a close with an appeal to 
teachers to bring to their daily task an 
enthusiasm that is not daunted by 
difficulties and an undimmed passion 
to do their duty in a*noble way. He 
hoped that all will lend their hearty 
co-operation to the State Educational 


Conference that will be held in our ` 


District ın May 1953. 


SOME OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 


1. This Conference brings to the 
notice of the Government of 
Madras the extreme urgency of 
establishing uniformity in the Ser- 
vice Conditions of teachers in 
Schools and Colleges under differ- 
ent managements im the 5St&te. 
This Conference therefore urges 
on the Government to make it 
obligatory on all the Managements 
to give forthwith to their staff the 
same Scales of Pay, Allowances 
and Leave Rules as obtain in Gov- 
-ernment Schools and Colleges. 
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This Conference deplores the 
action of, the Government of 
Madras in turning down the very 
moderate and reasonable demands 
presented by the S.1.T.U. Execu- 
tive recently in regard to the 
Scales of Pay, and other Service 
Conditions of teachers of differ- 
ent categories. This Conference 
would urge on the Government to 
appreciate the fact that these 
demands represent the least that 
the “Government should concede 
forthwith. 


This Conference expresses its 
appreciation of the Government’s 
action in extending the educatio- 
nal concessions to children of 
teachers under all managements 
and requests that free Medical Aid 
and House Rent Allowance which 
teachers in Aided Schools and 
Colleges have been repeatedly 
demanding over a long period be 
granted td’ them forthwith as to 
Non-Gazetted Officers. 


In view of the fact that a teacher 
can save little and*has no means 
of livelihood after retirement, this 
Conference urges on the Govern- 
ment to fix the normal Age of 
Retirement for teachers under all 
managements at 60 years. As 
the present instructions of the 
Government regarding re-em- 
ployment of teachers have given 
rise to many anomalies, this Con- 
ference urges on the Government 
to replace these instructions by a 
rule making sixty the age of 
retirement as a matter of course. 


This Conference requests the 
S.1.T.U. to make immediate repre- 
sentations to the Railway autho- 
rities to grant railway concessions 
to teachers travelling for educatio- 
nal purposes like Conferences, 
recognized Camps, Refresher 
Courses, etc. 


This Conference welcomes the 
Government’s reported intention 
to grant to the non-teaching staff 
working in Secondary Schools all 


the Concessions and Allowances 
granted to the teachers working 
in those Schools and requests the 
Government to expedite orders on 
the subject. 


TANJORE 


Under the auspices of the Tanjore 
District Teachers’ Guild there was a 
“District Conference of Teachers in 
English presided over by Dr. Miss J. F. 
Forrester, B.A. (HONS.) London, Ph.D. on 
6—-19-—--1952 at the Kalyanasundaram 
High School, Tanjore. About 400 dele- 
gates from all the secondary schools in 
the district attended. The Conference 
began at 11 a.m. 


Mr. J. G. Koil Pillai, B.A., L.T., the 
President of the Guild welcomed Dr. 
Miss Forrester and the delegates. He 
appealed to the delegates to bear in 
mind the importance of the English 
language and to teach the children 
under their charge with the firm con- 
viction that they would derive immense 
benefit by learning ıt. Then he re~- 
quested Dr. Miss Forrester to deliver 
her address. 


Rising amidst cheers Dr. Miss -For- 
rester began by saying that unlike the 
English child which learns the language 
unconsciously, the Indiam child, learns 
it rather in the midst of artificial sur- 
roundings, So it needed a lot of indi- 
vidual attention in the class. She ask- 
ed the teachers to select carefully what 
they would teach their pupils, with an 
eye on the time the latter would get 
in a day to learn that language. 


Discussing some of the salient points 
of the new syllabus in English she said 
that it is based on a vocabulary of 2,000 
words and selected sentence patterns. 
She stressed the need for drilling more 
in language forms than words and for 
careful framing of questions, so as to 
test the knowledge of new words and 
structures learnt rather than facts 
acquired. 


Learning a foreign language, she 
went on, being rather a formation of 
certain new habits, teachers should be 
very cdreful to see that their pupils 
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should hear only the correct form and 
never the incorrect, for it will be very 
difficult to unlearn the latter. So they 
should.question the brighter pupils first 
and make, the other boys repeat the 
correct answer: 


Dealing with reading, she pointed out 
how the Indian child reads in a very 


artificial manner and said that they. 


must be taught to read in accordance 
with the natural flow of the language. 


Then there was a model lesson to the 
boys of IV Form in which the lecturer 
tried to evolve complex sentences with 
conditional clause and build up from 
substitution tables. 


Then *the Conference adjourned for 
lunch. 


The evening session began at 2-30 
p.m- with a model lesson to the girl 
pupils of Class V who do not know 
Enghsh. The lecturer confined herself 
completely to oral work which was 
very effective. i 


A discussion followed in which the 
Doctor answered some of the questions 
put by the delegates regarding the 
place, of English poetry, the place of 
Basic English and so on. 


Proposing a vote of thanks the Secre- 
tary Mr.,S. Srinivasan, B.A., L.T,, Assist- 
ant, Kalyanasundaram High School, 
Tanjore, said that the presence of such 
a large gathering’ of delegates in spite 
of very bad weather showed their keen- 
ness to learn and be useful to their 
pupils and totally disproved the cheap 
and mischievous criticism that teachers 
are gathering only to agitate for more 
pay and better status. 


The Conference ended after Tea at 
4 p.m. arranged by the teachers and 
correspondents of all the local schools. 


MADURAI 


A meeting of the Madura Teachers’ 
Association was held on ist Decem- 
ber, 1952 in the Main Hall of the 
Sourashtra. Secondary School, Madurai; 
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With Sri P. Harihara Iyer, B.A., LT, in 


the cĦair. He,introduced Sri G, Krish- 
namoorthy, M.L.C., the lecturer of the 
evening as one who has been working 


for the past twenty years for the cause 
of teachers. 


sri‘G. Krishnamoorth¥, Teachers’ re- 
presentative in the Madras Legislative 
Council dtliveredea brilliant address on 
the work to be done by the teachers. 


He laid special enfphasis on the follow- 
ing. 


The teachers could hope for a bright 
future in the shape of increased emo- 
luments and new concessiens in the 
regime of Rajaji. 


Secondly he had issued a question- 
naire for the purpose of gathering rele- 
vant statistics regarding the teachers’ 
service, emoluments and other particu- 
lars for increasing the organisational 
strength of the teachers. 


Teachers must observe a ‘“ GRATUI- 
TY WEEK.” about the first week of 
January, 1953 so as to impress upon the 
Government the need of granting “a 
lump sum gratuity for teachers at the 
time of superannuation besides Provi- 
dent Fund and other benefits. 


He expressed the opinion that teach- 
ers must be allowed, to frame the 
scheme and syllabus based on the Gov” 
ernment’s educational policy as it 
would eliminate much of the overlap- 
ping and duplication that are found in 
the syllabus such as Citizenship Train- 
ing now. f 


He said that the teachers must enlist 
the support of the public enlightening 
them with regard to the work that was 
being done by the teachers. 


Sri G. Krishnamoorthy then explain- 
ed the procedure in the Council. He 
expressed himself against selection 
examination in S.S.L.C. The external 
infiuence such as cinema and cheap 
journals was responsible for the low 
standard of conduct and discipline in 
school. 
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TIRUCHIRAPALLI DISTRICT TEACHERS’ GUILD 
DIAMOND JUBILEE REPORT 


MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


It is now my proud privilege to pre- 
sent to you the Diamond Jubilee Report 
of the Tiruchirapalli District Teachers’ 
Guild. This Guild, with pardonable 
pride, may claim to be the oldest orga- 
nization of its kind in the whole of our 
country. On this memorable occasion 
we have toerender our heartfelt thanks 
to God Almighty for His manifold bless- 
ings in the past, for guiding us and 
making our work prosper and for the 
opportunities we have had of fellow- 
ship and service. On this occasion it 
would be of benefit to us to recount the 
history of this Guild and draw inspira- 
tion from the efforts of the great men 
who laboured fof the cause of education 
and for the advancement of teachers. 


Under the inspiring guidance of the 
Rev. T. H. Dodson, (Founder-Presi- 
deft), the teachers of loc#] colleges and 
schools met in the National High School 
on 8th December, 1890, with Professor 
P. Lakshminarasu Naidugaru in the 
chair and formed the Trichinopoly 
Teachers’ Association. The late Sri G. 
Sesha Iyengar, . Headmaster of the 
National High School, a man of vision 
and tireless energy was the first Secre- 
tary elected by the foundation members. 
This Association formed on the banks 
of the sacred river Cauvery for the 
advancement of education and for rais- 
ing the status of teachers has developed 
into the Tiruchirapalli District Teachers’ 
Guild of to-day with members from all 
over the district. The main objectives 
of the Association at the time were the 
study of the relations of the state, uni- 
versity and other public bodies to the 
work of education, the development of 
the mother tongue, the delivery of 
extension lectures for the spread of 
sound general knowledge and frequent 
representations of the views of the Asso- 
ciation to the appropriate authorities. 


From its inception, the Association 
had ideas pf opening branch Associa- 


tions in the district. This object was 
achieved after the formation of the 
Guild in 1921. It had always been the 
ambition of the Association to have a 
building of its own and this was fulfill- 
ed by the great efforts of the late Sri 
S. T. Ramanuja Iyengar. He secured on 
lease this site, raised a loan from the 
S. I. T. U. Protection Fund, collected 
donations from the public:and members 
and had this building put up so that we 
can say now that ours is the only Tea- 
chers’ Guild that has a House of its own 
where teachers can meet, exchange 
ideas and express views without fear or 
favour. 


The Trichinopoly Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had correspondence with Teachers’ 
Associations in England and America. 
The first District Educational Confe- 
rence was held on 28th November, 1903. 
Professor P. Lakshminarasu and Prof. 
S. S. Vyasa Rao worked for the inau- 
guration of the South India Teachers’ 
Union on the plan of the National Union 
of Teachers in England. As a reult of 
their efforts and of others in Madras the 
S. I. T. U. was formed in 19Q8. Our 
Association was one of the first to be 
affiliated to the Provincial organization. 
Thus our Association “may claim to be 
one of the parents of the S.LT.U., the 
other being the Association of Madras. 
Trichy has had the singular honour of 
having conducted five Provincial Edu- 
cational Conferences. The first took 
place in 1909 with Prof. M. Ranga- 
chariar as chairman. The second was 
held ın 1913 when Rev. Allan F. Gar- 
diner presided. The third was held in 
1919 under the presidentship of Prof. 
K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar. The fourth, 
held in 1933, was presided over by Prof. 
N. S. Subba Rao. The fifth took place 
ın 1948 with Sri R. Suryanarayana Rao 
as President. 


Fhe S$. P. G. College provided the 
Association with illustrious Presidents, 
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the Rev. T. H, Dodson, the Rev. H. 
Malim, the Rev. G. H. Smith, the Rev. 
H. P. Walsh, the Rev. J. A. Sharrock, 
the Rev. A. F. "Gardiner, and Prof. S. S. 
Vyasa Rao. “After a period of compa- 
rative dormancy the Association became 
active once again-in 1919 with the arri- 
val of Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
Principal K. Ramanujachari. The chain 
of able representatives of the Associa- 
tion on the S. I. T. U. Executive Board 
and the prominent part they took in 
the activities of the provincial organi- 
zation restored Trichy to the front rank 
in the S. I. T. U. Special mention must 
be made of Rao Saheb S. K. Devasika- 
mani and Sri M. M. Balakrishna Iyer. 
Sri Devasikamani, a veteran educatio- 
nist, proved a himself a néver-failing 
supporter of the teachers’ cause and 
presented his sane and balanced-views 
on the topics of the day in all confer- 
ences and meetings. He was also the 
organiser of the North Indian Tour of 
the South Indian Teachers who went 
to attend the All Asian Conference at 
Benares. He contributed the WHO IS 
WHO in the Golden Jubilee Souvenir. 
Sri M. M. Balakrishna Iyer, an able 
teacher, an indomitable champion of the 
teachers’ cause has always come for- 
ward to place the grievances of teachers 
before the S.  T. U. and the Govern- 
ment. Even after his retirement and in 
spite af failing health, he continues to 
take an abiding interest in the affairs of 
the Guild. He and his portsait in the 
Guild House are sure to inspire the 
younger generation of members to work 
as strenuously as*he did to improve the 
lot of teachers. 

These two veterans were succeeded 
by Sri S. T. Ramanuja Iyengar who had 
the unique privilege of being the repre- 
sentative of the Guild on the S. I T. U. 
executive for more than two decades, 
At his invitation the Trichınopoly Tea- 
chers’ Association held its conference 
on Mahalaya Ammavasai day in 1921 
at Kattuputhur, when the full-fiedged 
Trichinopoly Djstrict Teachers’ Guild 
came into existence as a district orga- 
nisation, tnaugurated by Sri S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar the—then University member 
of the Legislative Council, Madras. Prof. 
P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar was elected 
Presidenteand Messrs. K. R. Krishna- 
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swami Iyer and S. T. Ramanuja Iyengar 
Joint, Secretaries. 

The Guild kad among its main objec- 
tives the raising of the status of the 
teachers, the improvement of the 
methods of teaching, the development 
of Tamil, adapting it for the expression 
of modern thought and the spread of 
adult education, ii 

The Guild has been incessantly try- 
ing to perfect “the organization and 
enhance its prestige and influence by 
its periodical discussions on current 
educational and professional problems 
by fostering inter-school and inter- 
collegiate co-operation in the district, 
by making the Guild a centre for agi- 
tation for the enhancement of the 
emoluments of teachers of all grades 
and by working as a loyal limb of the 
S. I. T. U. Quarterly meetings and 
annual conferences of the Guild were 
held in Trichy Town and in mofussil 
centres, with a teachers’ associatiog 
playing the host on each occasion. 
Refresher courses were run frequently 
for the benefit of the teachers 1n ele- 
mentary and secondary schools with the 
co-operation of the Departmental Offi- 
cers and men and women of talent. he 
Education Week too was celebrated for 
several days every year in different 
schools of the district, with exhibitions 
organised in that connection 

The Silver Jubilee Provincial Educa- 
tional Conference and Exhibition were 
held from 15th to 18th’ May, 1933 under 
the auspices of this Guild. In addition 
to the main and sectional conferences, 
a refresher course for elementary school 
teachers was run by Sri S. Jaganathan, 
Kindergarten Assistant, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Saidapet. A Guide Book and 
Directory was published, describing the 
places of interest in the district and 
giving particulars about the educational 
institutions and affiliated associations. 
Principal V. Saranathan was the Pre- 
sident of the Guild at that time which 
may be called THE GOLDEN AGE of 
the Guild. Sri S. T. Ramanuja Iyengar, 
the indefatigable General Secretary and 
his loyal band of sectional secretaries 
shouldered the arduous task of the suc- 
cessful conduct of the conference. 

The quarterly and annual conferences 
of the Guild discussed the Champion 
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scheme and the service conditions of the 
teachers and agitated against G.Ọ. No.. 
4619 of 1934 urging the Government to 
revise the same. Outstanding persons- 
lities like Dr, T. S. S. Rajan, Rev. Fr. 
Jerome D’Souza, Sri T. M. Narayana- 
swami Pillai, Janab P. Kaliffulah Sahib, 
Sri V. Jayarama Iyer, Sri N. Halasiyam, 
Sri R. Srinivasa’ Iyer, Sri M. S. Sabesan, 
Sri Thomas Srinivasan, Sri Ss. K. Yag- 
nanarayanan Iyer, Sri S. Natarajan, Sri 
T. S. Krishnamurthi Iyer, Sri V. R. 
Ranganatha Mudaliay, Dr, G. F. An- 
drews, Sri J. C. Kumarappa and Sri M. 
S. Srinivasa Sarma gave illuminating 
talks at our invitation. Requests were 
made to the Government to enhance the 
rate of intetest of provident fund depo- 
sits and to expedite closure of acceunts. 
The Guild expressed its opinion that the 
amended elementary education act of 
1935 was a retrograde measure retard- 
ing the progress of Elementary Educa- 
tion in the Province and defeating the 
Goal of free and compulsory education 
—the birth-rightof every child. Extra- 
ordinary meetings were held at intervals 
to discuss important topics such as the 
BAJPAI circular and the 1934 S.S.L.C. 
scheme. 

The foundation stone 8f The Trichy 
District Teachers’ Guild House was laid 
on 26-2-1938 by Sri T. Desikachari in a 
special pandal erected for the purpose 
im the Guild site. Laying the founda- 
tion stone he congratulated the Guild 
on its commendable activities and 
expressed his joy at its endeavour to 
erect a teachers’ temple to serve as an 
inspiration to the profession. Mighty 
efforts were made by Sri S. T. Rama- 
nujam to collect donations from the 
teachers of the district and the philan- 
throphic gentlemen and well-wishers 
of the Guild. These collections made 
the building of the Guild House possible. 

The District Teachers’ Guild House 
was opened by H. C. Papworth, Esq., 
Acting Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras, on 22nd October, 1938. In 
addition to the successful arrangements 
for the 25th Provincial Educational 
Conference at Trichy and the building 
of the Guild House at an enormous 
sacrifice, Mr. S. T. Ramanujam perform- 
ed one more Herculean task to bring 
him fame. In December, 1938, he 
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organised an educational excursion to 
Madras. The party more than 400 
strong consisted of more than hundred 
teachers and 300 students. These were 
drawn from 38 educational institutions 
in Trichy District and the Pudukottah 
State. The special train of ter carria- 
ges and a tourist car for the officers of 
the excursion party went along the 
main line visiting Tanjore, Chidamba- 
ram, Chingleput, Thirukalukundram, 
Mahabalipuram and reached Madras. 
The party saw all places of interest in 
Madras, were given a reception by the 
Madras Teachers’ Guild and returned 
by the chord line direct to Trichy. It 
may sound unbelievable when I say 
that each member paid only ten rupees 
for railway fare to and fro, meals, bus 
fare and admission fees to plares like 
the park fair and the zoo. The Railway 
authorities left no stone unturned to 
make the excursion delightful from 
start to finish. The leaders of the edu- 
cational tour not only enabled the 
teachers and students to see so many 
places by the special train at such a 
small cost but also saved the substantial 
sum of Rs. 413-9-9 and added it to the 
guild’s savings. 

To make the Guild House a centre of 
attraction for teachers, the bogks of the 
Guild House Library wbtre transferred 
to the Guild House and a Teachers’ Wlub 
was started with provision for sindoor 
and outdoor games, 

The adult school was opened at 5 p.m. 
on 3rd January, 1939 by Dr. T. S. S. 
Rajan, Health Minister, Government of 
Madras. The school ceased functioning 
after a few years for want of atten- 
dance, during the war period. 

A special course in English pronoun- 
Ciation and idiom was given by Sri A. 
Rama Iyer, President of the Guild on 
Saturdays between 5 and 7 pm. The 
course was inaugurated on 10th Octo- 
ber, 1940 by Sri C. Ragunathan, the 
then District Educational Officer. The 
closing function was presided over by 
Mr. G. L. Lobo, Divisional Inspector of 
Schools, on 23rd March? 1941. 

The Golden Jubilee was celebrated 
in December, 1940. An educational 
exhibition was also arranged and S. T. 
Ramanuja Iyengar, Secretary, of the 
Jubilee . Celebration Committee has 
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recorded that more than 2000 exhibits 
were réceived from all institutions irf 
the district. The celebrations took place 
in a grand manner in the Pandal spe- 
cially erected to the east of the building 
under the Presidentship of the Rt. Rev. 
H. Pakenham Walsh, a former Presi- 
dent of the Guild. We are happy to 
record that Bishop Walsh celebrated his 
eightieth birthday last week and the 
Guild sent him its good wishes. On 
19th July, 1941, Sri R. M. Savoor, Divi- 
sional Inspector of Schools, delivered 
an interesting and thought-provoking 
lecture on “The Teaching Technique ” 
and its improvements. 

On 27-2-1943 the Guild resolved to 
form an advisory board of Managements 
to work in partnership with the Guild, 
a council of Headmasters as a limb of 
the guild, and Subject-councils-+to dis- 
cuss the technique of teaching and 
learning and to institute a convention 
relating to election of Office-bearers. A 
District Educational Exhibition was 
organised in February 1943. It was 
declared open by Sri V. K. Raman 
Menon, District Educational Officer, 
Trichinopoly. Fifty-five institutions 
participatedsin the exhibition and sent 
more than 2,000 exhibits. Rev. Fr. 
Leguen, S.J., Rector, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, presided’ over the closing func- 
tiof. At the same time a special course 
of training ®as an introduction to the 
Montessori Method was organised, 135 
teachers attended the classes which 
were conducted by Sri*P. S. Krishna- 
swami of the Beasant High School, 
Adayar. 

During the Presidentship of the Rev. 
Fr. Deviah, s.J., a benefit performance 
was held and a sum of Rs. 850 was paid 
back to the S. I. T. U. T. P. F. towards 
the building debt. Next year another 
benefit performance was organised by 
Mr. Teodore Samuel and Mr. D. Victor, 
President and Secretary for the year, 
and a further sum of Rupees One Hun- 
dred and Fifty was paid. 

In 1945 the Guild suffered a heavy 
loss by the untimely death of Sri- S. T. 
Ramanujam and for the first time in 
many years we missed his presence at 
the annual General Body Meeting on 
11-8-1945. Glowing tributes were paid 
to his inestimable services to the uplift 
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of the teachers in general and to mem- 
bers of this Guild in particular. Sri A. 
Rama Iyer Wecame the President of the 
Guild, this time for several years at a 
stretch. The void created by the de&th 
of Sri S. T. Ramanujam was to a large 
extent filled up by Sri G. KriShnamurthi 
of the same E. R. High School and he 
has kept the flag flying in the unceasing 
fight fo, the betterment of the lot of the 
teachers. He has made a name for him- 
self not only in,the district but also in 
the province by his stirring and eloquent 
pleas in English and Tamil on behalf of 
teachers. 

In every Conference from 1945 on- 
wards, resolutions were pagsed request- 
ing Government to grant decent scales 
of salaries and enhanced dearness 
allowances to keep the teachers above 
want, a more liberal contribution to 
their Provident Fund and Gratuity at 
retirement and full fee concessions to 
their children. 

At a meeting of the Guild held on 
2-12-1945 at Mannachanallur with Sri 
A. Rama Iyer in the chair, Sri G. Krish- 
namurthi made an ardent appeal to the 
parents and the public to be in touch 
with educatignal problems to see shat 
their children received the proper type 
of education suited to their genius and 
to the tradition of the land and to force 
the Government to see that teachers jn 
charge of their children were kept above 
want. 

On 9th December, 1945, the rules ef 
the Guild were revised at a meeting of 
the General Body when provision was 
made to bring in non-teachers inte- 
rested in education as members and also 
to include distinguished persons who 
had done eminent service to the profes- 
sion as honorary members. 

Mr. G. Krishnamurthi formed the 
Parent-Teacher-Co-operation-Squad of 
the Guild and organised several meet- 
ings to bring about closer contact bet- 
ween parents and teachers. 

The S. T. R. memorial meeting was 
held at the Guild House on 13-7-1946 
with Sri T. V.  Sadagopachariar, 
M.L.A., in the chair. Sri V. Guruswami 
Sastrigal, President of Tanjore Teachers’ 
Guild unveiled the portrait of Sri S. T. 
Ramanujam who, he said, had a lion’s 
share in the establishment of the S. IL 
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T. U. T. P. F. As the Secretary of the 
Vigilance Commitee Mr. Ramanujam 
had always hastened to tħe aid of the 
oppressed teacher and fought for his 
calise. 

A public meeting of the Guild was 
held at Thinnanur on the 18th of 
August, 1946 Jt was preceded by a 
huge procession of over 600 teachers 
with placards. The then Hon.’hle Mini- 
ster for Education, Sri T. S. Avanasi- 
lingam Chettiar arriveg on the spot and 
the Guild* presented a memorandum 
stressing the needs of the teachers and 
the Minister promised to look into the 
matter and do what he could. 


On 25th August, 1946, the general 
body of the Guild constituted a council 
of action to deal with the emergency 
that had arisen as a result of the failure 
of the Government to meet the teachers’ 
demands, and to enlist the support of 
the public as well as that of the teachers. 
Steps were taken to raise an emergency 
fund. Educational topics and problems 
were also discussed side by side. “The 
general body on 9-3-1947 resolved to 
give notice to the Government of a 
general strike if our demands were not 
me® before 1-7-1947 to the satisfaction 
of the inter-district committee of action. 
An appeal was made for the collection 
of an adequate reserve fund to make the 
stwike effective. Members were prompt 
in their contribution and the member= 
ship of the Guild rose to 2,000, the 
highest in the province. During the 
subsequent meetings of members and 
workers, Sri Krishnamurthi kept the 
flame of agitation aglow by his fiery 
speeches. On 22nd June, 1947, the 
members decided for various reasons to 
stop intensifying the agitations Soon 
after, wisdom dawned upon the autho- 
rities and teachers were granted dear- 
ness allowances and enhanced scales of 
salaries. Yet the Guild feels that the 
present scales of salaries are not enough 
to keep the’ teachers above want, and 
henee the agitation will still be carried 
on for the betterment of teachers’ lot. 
The housing of the Maithrayee Vidya- 
sala Girls’ School in the Guild House 
for two years in the first instance 
enabled the trust board to wipe off the 
balance of the loan from the S.LT.U. 
Protection Fund. This was another 
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feature that signalises the secretaryship 
of Sri G. Krishnamurthi. 

Overwork for the Guild made him 
fall ill and at his suggestion Mr. Bhu- 
varahan became the Secretary in 1947. 
Since then the work of the Guild has 
mainly centred on academic topies. The 
emphasıs has shifted to discussions on 
problems created by ‘the introduction 
gf the reorganised scheme of Secondary 
Education. In this the President Sri A. 
Rama Iyer was pre-eminently compe- 
tent to advise. and guide the Guild. 
Under the guidance of Sri G. Krishna- 
murthi the Guild has at the same time 
continued to reiterate the demands of 
the teachers. 

The rent from the school housed in 
the Guild House has erabled us to 
introduce a scheme of awarding scho- 
larships to children of teachers who are 
members of the Guild. After the stre- 
uous period of agitation for a living 
wage, membership has fallen to a great 
extent, but the celebration of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee has created an occasion 
for the teachers of the District, to 
demonstrate the fact that they are all, 
to a man, behind the Guild. Our effec- 
tive membership to-day isegreater than 
what it was last year and on the occa- 
sion of the Golden Jubilee rin 1940. 
During these four years ‘regular meet- 
ings were held and Educational Week 
celebrations were also organised. = Con- 
tests in extempore speech in Tamil and 
recitation in English for the pupils of 
the se@ehools in” the district were held 
early this year. , Tournaments. for tea- 
chers have also been conducted. 


In July, 1950, Mr. A. Rama Iyer, had 
to leave Trichy after his retirement 
from service as Principal of the Natio- 
nal College and the Guild suffered a 
loss. During the period of storm and 
stress, as President, he gave us a wise 
lead and his imposing presence and his 
prestige as an educationist always help- 
ed to keep us among the foremost of the 
teachers’ organizations. A farewell 
function was arranged, in the Guild 
house on 15th July, 1950, when Messrs. 
Balakrishna Iyer, Sivaramakrishna Iyer 
and others paid tributes to his valuable 
Service. He has, however, decided to 
continue his association with the Guild 
by- becofning a Life Member« We are 
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fortunate in having him here with us 


to deliver the Jubilee Address this’ 


evening. His, place has been taken up 
by S»i M. P. H. Albert who has always 
taken a keen inttrest in the affairs of 
the Guild. 


In this cennection I may be pardoned 
if I draw your attention to a strange but 
happy coincidence. The Guild began its 
existence with a President from the 
S. P. G. College and a Secretary from 
the National High School and its Dia- 
mond Jubilee is being celebrated with 
similar office-bearers from the same 
institutions. 


Before closing, I must be allowed to 
express our ¢hanks to the long line of 
selfiess,and unostentatious workers who 
are too many to be enumerated in this 
brief report and who have contributed 
to the present status of the Guild. I 
myst also thank the host of public- 
spirited gentlemen who have helped us 
at various periods in our history by 
their liberal donations for the Provin- 
cial Conferences, for our education 
week celebrations, for our building fund 
and for standing as hosts at some of our 
meetings. 


A word as “to the future. This, the 
old@ést Guild in the State has been 
endeavouring to better the lot of the 
teachers, at the same time helping them 
to become better teachers. jt has been 
carrying on a non-violent agitation for 
better emoluments and making fervent 
app#als to parents to take a live inte- 
rest in edycational problems. In this 
connection I have to refer to a criticism 
that has been levelled against us and 
sister Guilds. It is that everywhere we 
pass the same resolutions regarding 
service conditions. But so long as the 


service conditions are the same and so` 


long as they are in urgent need of bet- 
terment, we and other sister organiza- 
tions of teachers must go on reiterating 
our demands for teachers until they are 


conceded by the Government, which, 


is admittedly responsive to public opi- 
nion. We are living in a land which 
is said to be ruled by the people for 
the people and we are also part of the 
people, and we are therefore, right in 
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expecting the public to co-operate with 
us in our efforts to better our status 
and to shape education in free India, 
as the strength and greatness of, a 
nation depends on a sound type “of 
Education. 


The Guild is celebrating to-day its 
Diamond Jubilee with Janab Abdul 
Khadir » Sahib, ə our popular District 
Educational Officer and our constant 
friend and guidewho has kindly hoisted 
the Flag. We thank Sri Charles S. 
John, the Collector of Trichy, a gentle~ 
man deeply interested in education in 
general and elementary education in 
particular, for mauguratirg the cele- 
brations and Mr. S. Natarajan, the 
resourceful leader, the bold speaker and 
the staunch fighter for the teachers’ 
cause, for presiding over to-day’s 
function. 


May the Guild Live Long and May 
God help it to be a power in the Pro- 


vince by its devoted service in the eause 
of learning. 


JAI HIND 


R. BHUVARAHAN, 
Secretary. 


CORONET FILMS 





Japan: The Land and the People. 
Television : How It Works! 
Personal Hygiene for Boys. 
Wetsondt Health for Girls. 

Mary. Had a Little Lamb. 


Thec English Language: Story ef Its 
Development, 


ener LCI TAA ANTA AT aa UN amana 
OUR NEW PUBLICATION 


SIX SHORT PLAYS 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BY 
W. TURNER, M.A, 


FORMERLY PRINCIPAL, JAGIRDARS’ COLLEGE, HYDERABAD, DECCAN. 


Pages, 120, Price, Re. 1, 


@ Contains six Plays full of “fun, excitement and 
dramatic appeal with Indian background. 


@ Includes useful hints for organizing and staging 
these Plays. 


@ Highly suited for being enacted by students of | 
Higher classes. 


SOME OPINIONS. 


“Simple and flowing language.” 
“Mr. Turner has done scholarly service to 


our students’ by producing .this book.” 


‘Should be widely used by Indian Schools 
and Colleges.” 


K. & J. COOPER - PUBLISHERS - BOMBAY, 4 


Sole Selling Agents for South India — 
The Christian Literature Society for India, Park Town, Madras. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A Memorandum based on the recommendations of the Meeting or- me- 
Presidents ‘and Secretaries of District Teachers’ Guilds and Members.of the 
Exécutive Board of the South India Teachers’ Union., 


Secondary Education is the weakest 
link in the educational chain of the 
State. Primary Education is statutorily 
provided for by the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act of 1921 while University 
Education is under the control of the 
Universities of Madras, Andhra and 
Annamalai. Secondary Education in 
this State has been the concern of the 
Government * through its , Education 
Department though to a considerable 
extent its content has been influenced 
by the requirements of the Unjfversi- 
ties. It is therefore appropriate that 
the Government of India should have 
appointed a Special Commission to en- 
quire into the problems of Secondary 
Education and to advise the State 
Governments. 

While there has been during the past 
15 years considerable discussion regard- 
ing the reorganisation of Secondary 
Education in this State, no definite step 
was taker? till the year 1947, when the 
system of secondary education obtain- 
ing in this State was reorganised pro- 
viding St the lower stage for a measure 
of practical activities including train- 
ing in lọcal crafts and in the higher 
stage for a diversion of some pupils 
from, a purely academic course to a 
course with a technical and vocational 
bias. In the reorganised scheme it is 
sought to emphasise training in citizen- 
ship of democratic India, by making 
school life full of social and practical 
activities calculated to instil ın the 
pupils worthwhile qualities like re- 
gourcefulness, self-reliance, tolerance, 
spirit of co-operation, team spirit, 
readiness to undertake responsibilities 
and willingness to discharge duties. 

Still, it cannot,be said that all is well 
with our Secondary Education. 
Secondary Education is understood to 
be a type of secular education imparted 
in certain schools “im conformity with 
the standards of efficiency and courses 
of-study prescribed by. the Department.” 
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Secondary schools are defined as 
“ schools ewhose main object is to afford 
a general education.” These schools 
are of two sub-diwvisions :— 


(i) High Schools containing the 
six forms, with or without 
the five classes of elementary 
school. 

(11) Middle Schools containing the 
first three forms, with or 
without the five classes of 
the elementary school. 


Elementary Schools are defined as 
schools the bulk of whose pupils are 
unlikely to continue their studies beyond 
an elementary stage They may con- 
tain the first five standards and in 
higher elementary schools, three more 
standards. 

The foregoing definitions do not clear- 
ly indicate the aims and objectives bf 
either secondary education or even of 
elementary education. Out of about 
4.5 lakhs of children reading in stand- 
ard V of all the elementary schools in 
the State ın 1948-49 about 2.2 lakhs of 
children went to Form, I and Standard 
VI. The number of children proceed~ 
ing ta Form I of secondary schools is 
steadily increasing, and those who leave 
school at the elementary school stage 
form a smaller fraction than those who 
proceed to further studies after the 
secondary education. 

There is a growing tendency to regard 
Secondary Education as a stage in edu- 
cation than as a type of education. It 
is becoming necessary that all children 
should be educated till they reach the 
age of 18. If this objective should be 
kept in the forefront then the educa- 
tion of the children after the childhood 
year, i.e., during the period of adole- 
scence 10+ to 17+ should receive care- 
ful attention. All children of this age 
group 10+ to 17+ show the same gene- 
ral characteristics, though they may 
reveal different aptitudes. It is there- 
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fore proper to regard education of, 
children of this age-group as a‘ stage 
in education than as a type. 

, At the primary stage, %.e., till the age 
of 10 is reached, the main pre-occupa- 
tion of education is with the formation 
of basic hakits and skills using as data 
the simple elenfents of knowledge which 
all children should be put into the way 
of acquiring. It 1s primarily toncerned 
with training of the child as an indivi- 
dual. During adoRscence children 
begin to display their special interests 
and aptitudes and the secondary stage 
of education has therefore to provide 
for such special interests and aptitudes. 
It may not*be always that such interests 
and aptitudes are revealed at 104. In 
a good number of cases these begin to 
manifest so late as 13 or even 14. It 
is the business of Secondary Education, 
first to provide opportunities for a 
special cast of mind to manifest itself, 
tf it has not already manifested itself 
in the primary stage, and secondly, to 
develop special interests and aptitudes 
to the full by means of a curriculum 
and a life best calculated to this end. 
The child at this stage has to be trained 
bé&th as an individual #nd a member 
of society. 

Experience at judging definitely 
pupils’ aptitudes and interests at 10+ 
has not been very favourable. A period 
of about two or even three years is ne- 
cessary to have reliable data. The Con- 
Stitution of India provides for compul- 
sory education up to the age of 14. 
When this aspiration comes to be ful- 
filled, for many pupils, schooling may 
end at this age. Hence the secondary 
stage may have to be considered as of 
two stages roughly correspording to 
the early adolescent stage 10+ or 11 
to 13 (3 years) and later adolescence 
13+ to 17+ (4 years). 

Thus a seven year period is consider- 
ed necessary. The four years corres- 
ponding to the later adolescent stage is 
a period where the task of education 
will be to strengthen his interests and 
aptitudes and making him realise that 
he is a member of a society and has 
obligations and responsibilities to that 
society, and thus help in securing high- 
er standards of achievement. An earlier 
school leaving age has very adverse 
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effect on the pupils. For many of them, 
it means entry into occupation; for a 
few, admission to the university. For 
both, a greater maturity gf mird and 
body will be a great asset ;, otherwise 
they are exposed to situations which 
they are unable to face with confidence, 
Hence the school leaving age has to be 
raised to 17+ adding an extra year to 


ethe secondary schools (7 years). 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Post-Primary Education pr what may 
have to be called Secondary Education 
is organised on no well defined plan. 
Schools come into existence quite sud- 
denly irrespective of there being felt a 
need and without any preparation 
either. The general election,in 1951 
was responsible for a remarkable in- 
crease in secondary schools in the be- 
ginning of this academic year, almost 
all of them being started by local 
bodies. Many schools under local 
bodies have only aecommodation of a 
temporary character. Nearly 20 to 25 
per cent are held in rented buildings 
which are dwelling houses quite un- 
suitable for class purposes. Even in 
schools with buildings of their own, the 
strength has outgrown the original 
accommodation and the extensions are 
mostly thatched sheds. A survéy of 
these institutions will rev@éal how woe- 
fully this problem has been neglected. 
So too are the other needs of these 
schools neglected. Only a few schools 
under local boards could boast of a 
decent library of beoks suitabfé for 
boys. Education, to a logal board, is 
only one of its many concerns and it, 
not being of a nature which can show 
immediat@ and tangible achievement, is 
woefully neglected. The constitution 
of the local boards also favours the 
neglect of schools. The local boards do 
not feel that they have a responsibility 
for providing educational opportunities 
at the secondary stage or even at the 
elementary stage, though in the latter 
case, they are definifely charged to 
undertake elementary education. 


In the past, private enterprise, large- 
ly by Christian Mission and now to some 
extent by groups and committees, have 
been filfing up the gaps. Ifthe recent 
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trends in school enrolment be examined, 
there is’a steady increase in the num- 
ber of pupils, boys and girls, desiring 
‘to continue their studies beyond the 
elementary stage.. The time has come 
for a very careful planning so that 
with all the available resources the 
maximum number of children could be 
given the benefit of education. We 
cannot expect many more private insti~ 
tutions to come into existence as it 18 
becoming increasingly difficult to main- 
tain secondary schools. It will be 
necessary to constitute for each district 
or for a group of two districts a local 
authority to be in echarge of education 
of the area. It may be mainly an 
elected body»with some persons nomi- 
nated. It may be called the District 
School ,Board or the Local Education 
Authority. It must have statutory 
powers to raise funds by levying local 
rates and should be guaranteed liberal 
assistance by way of grants from the 
State and Federal Funds. It must be 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the education of the children 
of the area, both elementary and 
secondary. - 


INSPECTION 


The District ‘Educational Officers who 
are now responsible for the inspection 
of sec8ndary schools are terribly over- 
worked and do not have the necessary 
administrative staff to help thêm. Their 
work has become more a matter of 
administration than of, academic guid- 
ance to schools, tRough the latter should 
be their main task. The District Edu- 
cational Officer to-day is not in a posi- 
tion to plan out the educational pro- 
gramme of the district. At best he 
only supervises partially what is being 
done by others like the local body or 
the private management. 


If a District School Board is consti- 
tuted, then the District Educational 
Officer should be the Executive Officer 
of the District School Board and also 
the Educational Officer of the District. 
He may then be in a position to work 
out a planned programme, foreseeing 
the needs of the area well in advance 
and making adequate provisiog. 
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In respect of academic guidance to 
the sghools, it willbe a help if periodi- 
cally commis$ions are set up for each 
area to inspect and advise the schools. 
Teachers of experience who have ris&, 
for instance, to the headship of their 
respective department in ‘Secondary 
schools would prove vajudble members 
of such a tommission either perma- 
nently or for a period of years. Instead 
of calling them Inspectors or Commis- 
sioners, they m be called Advisers. 
They are ‘ partners from mside and not 
Inspectors from outside ın the work of 
national education’. The Advisers will 
be able to give right guidance to 
schools and will be a guargniee to the 
public “that the business of the schools 
1s education and that it is being car- 
ried out in freedom according to the 
ideals and methods which are proper 
to it’. Such a commission would carry 
the confidence of teachers who would 
feel that they are receiving advice ang 
guidance from those ‘ who are as expert 
as themselves or still more expert’. 


Regulations regarding service should 
be so modified as to make it possible 
for teachers of experience and capacity 
to be availabke for this work. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


Government have laid down certain 
conditions for recognition of schools. 
These include along others accommoda» 
tion, equipment and an endowment too. 
But it is unfortunate that these condi- 
tions are never rigidly enforced. A 
visit to the secondary schools in the 
districts would convince how the regu- 
lations are observed only to the mini- 
mum extent possible. These regula- 
tions again do not take note of the 
changing conditions. It is necessary 
that building code for schools for the 
age-group 10 to 17 should be prepared 
with the help of architects. Classrooms 
provide a bare fioor space of about, 10 
sq. ft. per pupil. Economy in school 
building has taken a supreme place 
much to the detriment of the education 
and the health of the children. The 
size of the classroom about 23x21” or 
24’x 20’ is inadequate for organising an 
individual or group activity. Very little 
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wall space is provided. Eye defects of 
pupils are often, attributed to glare in 
the class-room. Schoot furniture— 
usually long benches and desks or dual 
d&sks—-do not provide the comfort 
necessary for good work. 

Though schools are making an earn- 
est effort to“ make use of modern aids, 
such as the films, the filmstrips and the 
radio, they are not able to utilise them 
effectively because the class-rooms are 
not designed for using them during day 
time. 

Under the existing regulations, the 
strength of a section in a class may be 
45 and permission to exceed the num- 
ber up to 50 is often granted by the 
authorities. This is too large a number 
for class work at the secondary School 
stage. A strength of more than 30 will 
not allow of that intimate contact 
between teacher and pupil so necessary 
during this stage. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


‘Upon the quality of its teachers the 
future of this country depends’ is well 
worth remembering by all those who 
plgn, not only in the sphere of educa- 
tion but ın all spheres of national life. 
Yet, teaching does not attract the best 
type of men and women. 


, there are two grades of training for 
secondary schools. One is the second- 
ary grade training of two years dura- 
tion requiring completion of S.S.L.C. 
as minimum qualification for entrance. 
The other is the collegiate training of 
one year duration requiring a univer- 
sity depree as qualification for admis- 
sion. That 33% of those who under- 
went training in secondary grade train- 
ing schools during 1947-49 and 45% of 
those who underwent training in basic 
training schools senior grade failed to 
qualify themselves, is a clear indication 
of the poor abilities of those who seek 
to enter the profession. It may also be 
stated that the course is not even diffi- 
cult. The position is not very much 
happier with the collegiate training 
course. The chief reasons for this state 
of affairs are, 


1. Inadequate salary scales and 
unsatisfactory service condi- 
tions, and 
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2. The poor esteem of teaching as 
a profession. 


Instead of lowering educational stand- 
ard of achievement for admisston to 
training schools and colleges, Govern- 
ment should insist on, proper standards 
and assure the teachers of a decent 
salary scale. It is suggested (1) that 
during the period of training students 
should” be given stipends of at least 
Rs. 40 a month, (2) that students seek- 
ing admission in traimng schools and 
colleges should have worked at least for 
a year as an apprentice under a senior 
master in a recognised secondary school 
and (3) that while under training, they 
should stay in a hostel attached to the 
training institution. 

It will be an advantage if a Teachers’ 
Certificate is issued after they have 
served a probationary period as appren- 
tices under an experienced senior 
master. It is understood that during 
the period of apprenticeship before and 
after training they wll be paid a salary. 

The secondary grade training is now 
entirely controlled by the Department 
of Education which is responsible for 
prescribed courses of studies, conduct of 
examinations and award of certificates. 
It ıs desirable that this training, being 
of a post-secondary nature, be made a 
responsibility of the university “and 
that the certificate issue® be nade a 
diploma. This will go a great way in 
enhancing the status of the teacher. 

The course Of training for secondary 
grade teachers needs some reorganisa~ 
tion. Should all teachers be required 
to learn methods of teaching English ? 
This question has to be examined’ as a 
large number of teachers may have to 
work in efementary schools, where there 
is no provision for the teaching of 
English. 

In respect of collegiate training, it 
may be necessary to increase the num- 
ber of working days. It will be useful 
to consider whether their study of spe- 
cial methods in two subjects of their 
choice be not enlarged to cover three 
school subjects—say, a langwage plus 
two other subjects. Of these one may 
be a major option and the other two 
subsidiary. Training of teachers must 
be verye closely related to the actual 
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practice in secondary schools. Expe- 
rienced teachers from secondary schools 
should be employed to be teachers in 
special metho&s in training schools and 
colleges. Experience in teaching in 
Secondary Sahools is preferable to an 
M.A. degree as. qualification for lec- 
turers in methods in training colleges. 


SALARY AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 


Aided institutions are required to 
enter into agreement with their teach- 
ers specifying the salary scale and terms 
of service." An appeal is provided to 
the appropriate educational authority. 
Though it has shown some improvement 
in conditions of service still one won- 
ders whether the apparent improvement 
is not due to the shortage of teachers. 
The safary scales recommended py the 
S.LT.U. are much lower than what 
„obtains in some parts of India and de- 
finitely less than what the Central Pay 
Commission has recommended. - If at 
least these scales are guaranteed and 
adequate provision 15 made for old age 
in the form of pension, provident fund 
and gratuity, there will be a chance for 
contented teachers to do their best as 
teachers, Any system that allows 
teachers to supplement thelr meagre 
salaries by psivate tuitions or other 
occupations is sure to have an unhealthy 
effect im respect of public esteem and 
standards of work. 


The censtitution of a Teachers’ Coun- 
cil to decide on all matters of dispute 
between teachers,and managements and 
also to decide on questions pertaining 
to the teathers’ professional conduct 
will help to ensure security of tenure 
and standards of conduct. 


Recommendations of the S.I.T.U.: 
‘High Schools— 


Headmasters—Rs. 250—15—400. 
Assistants—Grade A. 


Rs. 100—10—300. (B.Ep., B.T. or 
L.T. and specialist teachers with 
qualifications prescribed for 
teaching in High Schools.) 


Assistants—-Grade B. 


Rs. §0—5—150. (Secondary Grade 
Trained Teachers and others with 
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qualifications prescribed for 
teaching in Forms I—II of Se- 
condary Schools or Standards 
VI—VIII in Higher Elementary 
Schools. } (An allowance “of 
Rs. 10 to be paid for a higher 
academic qualification, say, pass- 
ing ap Intermedat®.) 


Assistants—Grade C. 


Rs. 50—2—90. (Higher Grade 
Trained Teachers and others with 
qualifications prescribed for 


teaching ın Classes I to V in Ele- 
mentary Schools.) 


In big institutions posts ef responsi- 
bility should be created for two pur- 
poses .—(1) To relieve Principals and 
Headmasters of a certain amount of 
rcutine administrative responsibility ; 
and (2) to act as a further incentive to 
the more ambitious type of teacher. To 
teachers holding such posts, in addi 
tion to their pay, an allowance may be 
paid. 


House Rent Allowance— 


House rent Allowance should be paid 
to all categories of teachers at the rates 
applicable to government employees. 


Provident Fund Contributions— 


The teacher’s contribution should be 
raised to 24 annas in*the rupee. The 
management and the government should 
each be made to contribute one anna 
three pies in the rupee. The govern- 
ment’s contribution should be made at 
the end of each year. 


Compulsory Life Insurance— 


Every teacher must be compelled to 
take a life insurance policy. 


Leave Rules— 


The leave rules that are applicdble 
to vacation departments should be 
applied to teachers in local bodies and 
in private service. 


Free medical treatment to the teacher 
and his dependents should be provided 
for. 
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CURRICULUM. 


The curriculunr of secondary schools 
is a subject which has been receiving 
considerable public attention. Many 
subjects and topics are pressed for in- 
clusion. Secondary education is ex- 
pected to fitepupil for life. It is re- 
quired to prométe mternattonal under- 
standing. It is expected to equip pupils 
with the ability to think and decide, 
to discriminate between propaganda and 
truth. It js called up&n to equip them 
for an occupation. In our country, 
those in our secondary schools, who at 
the moment form a small percentage 
of the whole population about 1.5%, 
are expected to take up positions of 
leadership even if it be junior leader- 
ship. All these considerations must 
help to determine the curriculum. It 
is however good to remind ourselves 
“that the pupil must grow into an en- 
larged experience and that premature 
attempts to deal with aspects of life 
beyond his expegience can lead only to 
unreality and so will defeat their own 
purpose.” 

A curriculum must help to satisfy the 
folowing elements essential to a good 
education. They are, (1) training of 
the body, (2) training of character, (3) 
training in habits of clear thinking and 
expression of thought, and (4) train- 
ing him as a member of a society 


The first three years of the secondary 
school constitute the period when the 
special interests and aptitudes of the 
pupils would manifest themselves and 
hence it is necessary that the nature of 
work at school should be such as to 
allow for manifestation, while satisfy- 
ing the above important elements of 
education. Hence it is suggested that 
the following basic subjects be provi- 
ded for in all schools : 


Mother tongue or regional language 
Mathematics | 
General Science 
Physical Education 
Social Studies 
Ethics or Moral 
instruction 


Arts and Crafts, including home 
economics and home science. 


or Religious 
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The study of one or two additiofal 
*languages like the federal language, 
classical language and English may be 
made optional. The regfonal language 
should be the medium of instruction. 


But in the transition stage in which 
we now are, English may have “to be a 
compulsory subject. Provision has also 
to be made for the study of a classical 
language. 

It is not so much the subjects that 
matter as the methods of learning and 
the programme of activities. Activity 
should be the key-note during this 
period. 


In the next stage of four years, five 
distinct types of curriculum may be 
designed. “The types are distinct only 
in that each of them indicates a,certain 
bias but they all have a common core. 
These types are to be as those we have 


recently introduced in this State. (1) 
Pre-technological ; (2) Agricultural, 
(3) Secretarial or Commerce; (4) 


Aesthetic ; and (5) Academic courses. 
They are not to be regarded as of a 
vocational kind. They merely make use 
of the student’s interest or aptitude so 
as to give him that sense of achievement 
necessary to enable him to profit by a 
course of general education. 


In all these the core subjects should 
be :— 


1. Mother tongue or regional lan- 
guage. 

English 

social Studies. 

Physical’ Education. 

Arts and Crafts, including home 
economics and home science. 
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Relıgious and Moral instruction. 


In the Pre-Technological and Agri- 
cultural courses pupils will have Applied 
Mathematics and Science. 


In the Secretarial course they may 


have Commercial Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, etc. 
Fine Arts is emphasised in the 


Aesthetic course. 


In the Academic course they may 
have General Mathematics, or Compo- 
site Mathematics, General Science plus 
one or two languages (federal, classical 
languages). 
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The language scheme provided in the 
Madras scheme is a fair compromise and 
can be worked satisfactorily. It is not 
contemplated that these subjects in “the 
first three years should be rigidly taught 
as subjects dccording to a rigid time- 
table. “The regional language should be 
the medium of instruction. 


In this connection the following ob- 
servation in the Report of the Commit- 
tee of the Secondary Schools Examina- 
tion Council Board of Education, United 
Kingdom, 1941 may be carefully con- 
sidered. 


“Form masters -should have ample 
discretion to combme subject-matter as 
they can and wish, to pay special at- 
tention to special needs, to* digress and 
to take advantage of special opportuni- 
ties which may be presented .at the 
moment. syllabuses no doubt there 
must be, but the covering of a syllabus 
at a pre-conceived rate must, if neces- 
sary, give place to those considerations 
of sound learning and of fundamental 
skills such as, hand-writing and spel- 
ing. The training of a right attitude to 
such ideals as precision and mastery 
and clarity nd thoroughness 1s more 
Important than covering a set tract in 
each subject, desirable though that may 
be.” i 

Ta the higher forms too, there should 
be frgedom sto schools to devise curri- 
cula suited to their pupils and to local 
needs. There is the risk, particularly 
in the early stages of freedom, of, curri- 
cula being put into operation which 
may?soon be fownd véry deficient and 
requiring drastic change. But it is a 
risk which must be taken. Teachers 
may be trusted to give careful thought 
about curriculum and the raght treat- 
ment of subjects. Without such thought 
and the liberty to carry it into practice 
curricula cannot be suited to the gene- 
ral and special needs of the pupils. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


External examinations as a rule are 
not to be welcomed. On the other hand 
schools Should be enabled to maintain 
a cumulative record of the pupil’s pro- 
gress in all directions throughout the 
school course. Such a record will be 
of great kelp for guidance at®the end 
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of the school course. The school autho- 
rity’ should „be competent to issue a 
certificate of completion of the second- 
ary school course, without the neags- 
sity of the pupils having to appear for 
an external examination. Such -a cer- 
tificate will give a “record of the 
pupil’s career at schodl, the course of 
study he had pursued and the general 
degree * of success achieved.” The 
record being important it is necessary 
that this quesfion of maintaining a 
cumulative record throughout the school 
course should be made the subject 
of immediate investigation. The State 
and the Universities should encourage 
research into educational Wroblems and 
help, in the construction of suitable 
forms of tests of achievement. 

However, an external examination is 
necessary for the purpose of providing 
evidence to pursue a particular line of 
study either at a university or in a 
professional or technical college. This 
examination would begf a purely qual- 
fying nature. The subjects in which 
the examination could be taken would 
be limited in number and of a general 
nature designed to test the pupil’s 
ability to taRe the appropriate branch 
of study at the university level. 


The Board of Secondary Education, 
which now consists of representatives 
of the universities, the teaching profes- 
sion and the public may well be en- 
trusted with the respdnsibilities of con- 
ducting such an examination. It shall 
also be the duty of this Board to give 
advice and guidance to schools and 
District School Boards in regard to such 
matters as curriculum, methods of 
instruction, scrutiny of text-books, etc. 


FINANCE 


Financing of secondary education is 
the crux of the whole problem. At 
present 56% of the expenditure on 
secondary education 1s met from fees, 
about 25% by government grants, 20%. 
from endowments and other sources. 
Grants are given to schools on the basis 
of their net cost. It is 50% net cost to 
schools under local bodies and 66-2/3% 
net cost to private schools assessed only 
on approved expenditure. Special 
grants are given for building and equip- 
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mert. The award of such grants 15 
severely controlled by the availability 
of funds from current revenues. There 
is fherefore a wide divergence in school 
accommodation, equipment and even 
salary scales to teachers. Secondary 
Education is gf great importance in the 
coming years of national development 
and if these plans are to bear fruit, 
secondary education has to bes greatly 
strengthened and made available for a 
large number of pupi. Such great 
dependencé€ upon fee income is not 
hkely to help in achieving the desired 
end. It is therefore necessary that 
financing of secondary education should 
be given careful thought. It may be 
necessary in the near future to make 
education free up to the age of 14. 
Hence the State would have to explore 
the possibility of increasing its share of 
expenditure. The Federal Government 
has a responsibility to aid Secondary 
EFaucation. 


The Madras (rant-in-aid Code is 
based on fair principle, but it is old and 
requires change in the light of present 
day needs. The grant to aided institu- 
tions (schcols under private manage- 
ments} may have to be rafsed to three- 
fourths of the net cost (80% of the fee 
income at standard rates being reck- 
oned as the income of the schools). In 
the case of schools under local bodies, 
supported as they are from rates, the 
whole of the mete cost should be met 
from State funds. The State should 
receive at least 50% aid from the 
Federal Funds. 


TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 


Education at all levels—Elementary, 
Secondary and University—should give 
boys and girls a preparation for life as 
citizens They should have clear con- 
ceptions of the institutions of their 
country, how it is governed and ad- 
ministered centrally and locally, of the 
International Organisations and of 
India’s role in them, of the present eco- 
nomic and social structure of the coun- 
try and above all of their rights and res- 
ponsibihities as members of the different 
units, smaller and larger, of society to 
which they belong. Developing a high 
sense of responsibility in the boys and 
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irls of secondary schools 1s a vital task 

of secondary education and without it 
any amount of informatign is of little 
benefit. The most valuable inflwence 
for developing that sense of responsi- 
bility is “the general spirit and out- 
look of the school—what 15 sometimes 
called the tone of the school”. The 
activities, often described as extra cur- 
rjcular, have a great influence in build- 
ing up the tone of the school. School 
journeys, visits, week-end camps, scout- 
ing, N.C.C., school dramatics, all should 
be harnessed to provide opportunities 
for training in citizenship. The time 
has come to treat ‘these activities as 
seriously as the schools have been treat- 
ing the traditional subjectS to prepare 
thoroughly for them and “to use them 
as material for enriching the content of 
the rest of fhe work in school. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Secondary Education is a stage 
in Education. 


2. It relates to the education of 
children between the ages of 10+ and 
17+. 

3. Primary education is concerned 
with the development of basic habits 
and skills using as data the simple ele- 
ments, of knowledge—training dhe 
child as an individual. 


4. At the secondary stage, the pur- 
pose is not*only to train the child as an 
individual but ks a member of society 
to take up positigns of responsibility. 


5. Secondary Education should be 
of seven years duration, three years 
lower and four years higher. j 


6. LocaP bodies, as at present consti- 
tuted, are not able to devote full atten- 
tion to education. Education should 
be entrusted to a separate authority to 
be called District School Boards. 


7. The District School Boards may 
consist of elected members and some 
nominated members. 


_ 8 The District Educational Officer 
is to be the Secretary of the Board and 
the Chief Executive Officer. 


9. The Board shall have the respon- 
sibility té plan and to make adequate 


SECONDARY EDUCATION- 


provision for the, education of all 
children "both, of ‘the primary and 
secondary stage. 


30. “In addition to schools owned anti 
maintained directly by the District 
School Boards, “there shall be provision 


for schools maintained by private 
agencies, 
11. Seeondary schools should be 


thoroughly inspected by a Commission 
or a team of educational advisers con- 
sisting of persons of proved teaching 
ability and experience. They may be 
appointed either for a period or perma- 
nently. 


-12. Teacher Education should re- 
ceive greater, attention. Æ year of 
apprenticeship under a senior master 
should be required as a qualificatiqn for 
admission to a-training school or col- 
lege. The students admitted for train- 
ing should be given a stipend of at 
leasf Rs. 40 a month. Training schools 
and colleges should be residential. 
These institutions should utilise the 
services of teachers of experience for 
lecturing on special methods. 


13. The sa¥aries of teachers must be 
revised in accordance with the recom- 
mendation? of the South India Teach- 
ers’ Ynion. Their service conditions 
should be improved to ensure security 
of tenre of teachers’ posts. Other 
amenities—old age provision, such as, 
provident fund, gratuity, pension, insu- 
rance, free education to their children, 
free medical aid to the-feacher and his 
dependents, free quarters or house rent 
allowance, should be provided. 


14. A Teachers’ Council to enforce 
professional conduct and an A»bitration 
Board to settle all differences between 
teachers and managements should be 
established. 

15. The curriculum should aim at 
(1) training the body, (2) training 
character, and (3) training in habits of 


clear thinking, and expression of 
thought. 
16. In the first three years there 


should be provision for the study of the 
regional language, mathematics, gene- 
ral science, social studies, physical edu- 
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cation, moral or religious Instruction, 
"arts and crafts. 


17. The regional language should bê 
the medium of instruction throughouj 
the secondary school course, 


18. In the later four yeafs, there 
may be five distinct types of*curriculum, 
distinctive in their bias, but having a 
common gore. They are: Pre-techno- 
logical, Agricultural, Commercial, Aes- 
thetic and Academic coursés. They are 
not vocational, but only serve to give 
a sense of achievement necessary for 
having general education. 


19. All courses should have parity. 


20. The schools should have freedom 
in drawing up and working out the 
courses of study. They should not be 
directly to conform rigidly to any exter- 
nal syllabus. 


21. School accommodation requires 
mvestigation. The class-rooms should 
be designed to provide, for an activity 
programme in teaching and for using 
modern aids like the radio, filmstrips, 
ete. 


22. The size of a section of a clags 
in charge of a“ teacher should not ex- 
ceed 30. 


23. Federal aid is necessary for 
secondary education. l 


24. State aid to schools should be on 
the basis of the Madras Grant-in-aid 
Code but with 3 of the net cost being 
met from State funds. 


25. For effective training in citizen- 
ship a good school tone is necessary. 
An effective programme of physical 
education, extra-curricular activities, 
such as, school journeys, visits and 
camps, dramatic activity, scouts, natio- 
nal cadet corps, should be organised 
seriously and with proper preparation. 


26. There shall be no external 
examination at any stage of the second- 
ary school course. The secondary 
schools shall issue certificates of com- 
pietion at the end of the full course 
which shali be a record of the pupiľs 
career in the school, the course of study 
he had pursued and the degree of sug- 
cess achieved, 
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27. The States and Universities 
should take on hafid immediately re-= 
search in edu@ational sproblems and 
undertake the construction of standard 
tests of achievement. 


28. An external examination may 
be held after. the completion of the 
secondary school course. It shall be 
a qualifying examination fon entrance 
to the university or for professional 
and technical courses or for entry into 
public service. Students who have 
completed their secondary school course 





(Continued from page 397) 


KAVERIPATNAM 


‘Statement of Receipts and Charges of 
the Salem Digtrict Educational Con- 
ference held on the 16th February, 
1952 under the auspices of the Salem 
District Teachers’ Guild, Board High 





School, Kaveripatnam (Salem). 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount. 
Rs. A. P. 
Donations from the Public 988 0 0 
Da. Institutions. 140 0 0 
"1939 Krishnagiri Confer- 
ence balance : 50 0 0 
Reception Committee mem- 
bership fees ie 20 0 0 
Delegate Fees— 
Affiliated Assocs. 110 0 0 
Non-offiliated Assocs. 59 0 0 
Interest received iad 6 1 0 
male of unused articles 137 11 6 
Total 1,501 12 6 





K. Nagarajan, 


G. Chinnasamy, S. Krishnaswamy 
. Auditors. Treasurer 
4-12-1952, 
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may at their option take such an 
examination. 

29. The number of subjects to be 
taken at such an examination shall be 
limited in number and appropriate for 
the particular purpose in view. 

30. There shall ‘be a Board of 
Secondary Education constituted for 
each State and it shall have represen- 
tatives of the university, the teaching 
prefession and the public. Such a 
Board shall give guidance and advice 
on matters pertaining to curriculum, 
methods and instruction, text-books, etc, 


CHARGES. 
Amount. 
Rs. A.P. 
Mess charges 740 3 6 
Travelling expenses at 74 8 6 
Printing and Postage 71 14 0 
Photo—Reception 
Committee 20 0 0 
District Guild share of the 
Delegate Fees 27 8 9 
Pandal expenses 78, 0 0 
Decorations, Garlands, Mike, 
Lights,» ete. 81 13 0 
Canopy for Mahatma Gandhi 
and Saraswathi statues in Ji 
the school compotind .. 382 13 0 
= 1,476 12 0 
Transferred to the Teachers’ - 
Associdtion Funds 25 0 6 


a a ee 


Total 1,501 12 6 





Iyengar, A. V. Subramanian, 


Secretary. 


EDITORIAL 


Ourselves : 


With this issue we are completing 
the 25th volume and this is thee 300th 
number. During these twenty-five 
years, the Journal has played no mean 
part in strengthening the teachers’ cause 
and in focussing public attention to the 
problems of education. On this happy 
occasion our hearts are full of gratitude 
to the two great leaders, S. K. Yegna- 
narayana Iyer and M. S. Sabhesan, our 
first editors. They set the standard for 
the journal which, in spite of best efforts 
we are finding hard to maintain. We 
are thankful to our numerous contribu- 
tors who by their articles helped to 
build the distinctive reputation and 
tone of the journal. We cannot ade- 
quately express our thanks to our sub- 
scribers who Have given us steady sup- 
port all these years. We are deeply 
beholden to our advertisers who have 
been “using our columns for publicity 
and ths lending us their support. 


With this issue we are entering a 
new era. In the wake of freedom, the 
country’s attention, is beifg increasingly 
turned to prpblems of education. The 
teacher is now regarded as one who 
has an important role to play.—educa- 
ting the future citizens. Governmentts, 
both State and Central, are conscious 
of the teacher’s importance and are 
making efforts for securing the services 
of right men and women to be entrusted 
with the task of educating the nation’s 
children and ave bestowing serious 
thoughts at finding the resources for 
adequately remunerating the teacher. 
The coming years are particularly im- 
portant to’the teacher as he has 2 vital 
role to play’ in the nation’s progress. 


It is our hope that in the coming 
years the joutnal will bé of great help 
to the teacher in his new responsibili- 
ties. 


The Secondary Education Confmission : 


This number is issued as a souvenir 
of the visit of the Secondary Education 
Commission to Madras. Weeextend to 
them a hearty welcome to our State and 
we trust that the Commission would 
find in our secondary education system 
some wholesome features and we an- 
xiously lock forward to their recom- 
mendations and advice for effecting 
further improvements ig our secondary 
education system. 


The Memorandum on the subject of 
Secondary Edycation and the mam 
articles on problems vitally connected 
with secondary education, published in 
this number, represent a cross section 
of views, which we commend to the 
careful consideration of the Secondary 
Education Commission.” We offer our 
grateful thanks to all the ladies and 
gentlemen who have so readily res- 
ponded to our request for help to bring 
out this number as souvenir volume. 
Our only regret is that we could not 
give a fuller symposium on the subject. 


Retirement : 


The age of superannuation, in spite 
of many Government Orders providing 
for the retention in service of teachers 
who have éompleted 55 years, is still 
rigidly followed in schools under cen 
tain managements, particularly in local 
boards. We are told that while the 
boards are willing to grant extension 
to the L.T., Assistants, they are un- 
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willing to do sown respect of their 


secondary grade teachers. We’ consi- 
der this a very short-sighted policy. 
We have been urging upon government 
to increase the ‘age of retirement from 
95 years to 60 years. The 27th All- 
India Educatfonal Conference which 
met at Nagpur has adopted a resolution 
to the effect that the age of Yetirement 
should be raised toe65. The ripe ex- 
perience*of teachers is a valuable asset 
and should not be lost. Every effort 
should be made to retain them in ser- 
vice as long as possible. 


Mr. K. S. Chengalroya Iyer, a veteran 
worker in the cause of the Teachers’ 
Union, has retired from service as a 
secondary grade teacher from the Salem 
‘District Board from the 15th of this 
month, having completed the age of 55. 
We consider that by his retirement the 
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Salem District Board is‘losing a very 
capable and efficient teacher, 
Mr. Chengalroya lyer, affectionately 
iinown to the members of -the Union 
as Krishnagiri Chengatroya Iyer, has 
been connected with the Sofith India 
Teachers’ Union for well over 35 years. 


He has been on the Executive Board 


for more than 25 years. He is a Direc. 
tor of the Board of Management of the 
S.I.T.U. Protection Fund ever since its 
inception in 1928. We are‘glad that the 
Union will have the benefit of his full 
time assistance hereafter. He has very 
kindly agreed to be the Honorary Regio- 
nal Publicity Officer of “the Union and 
the Protection Fund. In so doifig he has 
placed the teachers of this State under 
a deep debt of gratitude to him. We 
hope that the teachers will co-operate 
with him and render him all assistance 
in strengthening the Union. 


S, No. PoLIcys No. 


Po soe 


THE S. I. T U. PROTECTION FUNDs LTD. 


Details of Policies isswed during the months October and Wovastber, 


9966 
5967 
5968 
5969 
5970 
5971 
5972 


5973 
5974 


5975 
5976 
5977 


5978 
5979, 
5980 


5981 
5982 
5983 
5984 
5985 


5986 
5987 


5988 
5982 
5990 


5991 
5992 
599 
599 
5995 
5996 


5997 
' 5998 
5999 
600 


6001 


6002 
6003 


6004 
6005 
6006 
6007 
6008 
6009 
6010 
6011 
6012 
6013 
6014 
6015 
6016 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


OCTOBER—19852. 


Sri M. P. Subramanian 


P 

K 

N 

G. David 
"G 

G 


M. Viswanathan 
Ranjit Singh 
Sriramamurty 
Lakshmanan 

. K. Natarajan 
V. Kalyana- 

@undaram 

Mahadevan 

Rajagopala Iyer 


. Fhangavelu 
Pappu Reddiar 
. Bal Raj 


nm Kun dm Mapan 


. Kasiraman 
Gnanamony Daniel 


Immanual B. 
Asitvatham 
. Satyam 
. G Rama Rao 
. Chakravarth1 


. M. V. Subra- 
manyam 
. P. Vedamuthu 
Davanesan Daniel 

d Raj 
P. Thomas 
Yesudial Ponniah 
G Krishnaswamy 
g -Ayyar 
L. Surian Pillay 
A. Rajamani 
K. Ramakrishnan 
D. B Ramachandran 
P. Masoodu Meeran 
V. P. Virashabadas 
> Jain 
S. Somasundaram 
& Kasırajan 
M. Mariappa Kalker 
H Srinivasa 
Acharya 
T. K. Chandra- 
sekaran 
vV. V. Seetharaman 
vV. N. Venkata- 
: raman 
P. Vijiaraghavan 
A. Ramachandra 
Janaki Srinivasan 
Masilamani 
. Vaidiappan 
Mallikaryunudu 
Achuthan 
Viswanathan 
A. Velu Kutty 
Meenakshi 
S. Subramanian 
Kamalam Amma 
. Sreedhara 
Menon 


Wira aan < 


C."C. Ele. School, Kadazan, inny. Dts 


Do. 
M. S. N. C. H. School, Kakınada, E.G. Dt. 
Chatram High School, ,Kadayam, T 
National: High School, Mayuram, Tanjore 
Do. 


Do. 

Meenakshi Hr. Ble. School, Kizha Ambur, 
Tinny. Dt. 

D. R. Secy. School, Kanchipuram. 

Bd. Hr. Ele School, Gangaikondan, Tinny. 

Bd. Hr. Ele. Schooli, Mandalamanickam, 
Ramnad. 

Tilak Vidyalaya High School, Kallidai- 
kurichi, Tinny. 

L.E. L. H. Ble. School, Purasawalkam, 

. Madras. 

T: C. High School, Washermanpet, Madras. 


M.-S. N C. H. School, Kakinada, EG. Dt. 
Do. 


Bd. High School, Polur, N.A. 
Municipal High School, Salem, 
Do. 


Chatram St. Mcpl. Ele School, Tuticovin. 
Do. 


P. M Ornella’s Middle School, Tuticorin. 
Chatram St.qMepl. Ele. School, Tuticérin 
Chatram HighsSchool, Kadayam, Tinny. 


C. C. Ele. School, Kadayam, Tinny Dt. 
Chatram High School, Kadayam, Tinny, 
Little Flower Ele. School, Salem. 

Bd. High School, Perundurai, CBE. 

T.M Hr Ele. School, Viravanallur, Timny. 
Bd. High School, Arfi, N.A. 


Municipal High School, Mayuram, ied a 
Do. 


Bd. Hr. Ele. School, Mudradi, SK. Dt. 
Bd. Hr Ele. School, Hebri, S.K. Dt. 
Sır S. High School, Tirukattupalli. 


Do. 
Do. 


Vivekananda aaa 4 Mylapore, Madras. 


Mepl. Ele. School, Kamarasampatti, Salem. 
Bd. High School, Kil-Kodungalur, N.A.. 
Do. 


M. Gi M. High School, Madras. 
Hr. Ele. choal, Panangatri, 5. Malabaré 
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§2. 


53. 
Ra, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


60. 
$1. 


ae 8 R 


66. 
67. 


69. 
70. 


1. 
72. 


w 


74. 
76. 


77. 
78 


79. 


81. 
82. 


84. 


87. 
89. 
90. 


92. 
93. 


05. 


93. 


Pouicy No. 
“6017 


6018 
6019 
6020 
6021 
6022 
6023 
6024 


6025 
6026 
6627 
6028 


6029 
6030 
6031 


6032 
6033 
6034 
6035 


6036 
6037 


6039 
6040 
6041 


6042 
6043 


6044 
6045 
6046 
6047 
6048 
6049 
6050 
6051 


6052 
6054 


6055 
6056 
6057 
6058 
6059 
6060 
6061 


6062 
6063 
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NAME. 


Sri N. Chandrasekara 


Menon 
P. Chami 
D. A. Robert 
V. Narayanaswamy 
K. Subba Rao 
M. Vasudeva Bhatt 
T. Periaswamy 
B. Bhagavathy i 
Ramaraj 
Wm. Martm 
Schwartz 
Va Krishnan 


U. Laxminarayana 
Rao 
B. P. Pokkan 


yV. Sreedharan 

K. Kunhiraman 
Nambiar 

M. N. Balakrishnan 


: Nair 

M. Govindan 

P. Raghavan . 

P. M. Madhavan 

G. Narayanan 
Nambiar 

C. SridWaran 
Nambiar 

G. Meenakshy 


ADDRESS. 
Hr. Ele.’ School, Panangatri S. Malabar. 


Do. 

Municipa: High School, Tiruvannamalai. 
Kalyanasundaram Hign School, Tanjore. 
Canara High School, Mangalore, 
Ganapathy High School, Mangalore. 
P. M. Ornella’s Ele. School, Tuticorin. 
Bd. Muslim Hr. Ele. School, Uthamapuram, 

Madurai Dt. 
SE Peter’s High‘Scnool, ‘Tanjore. 


Sivaramalingam Ele. School, Sivagiri, 
inny. 
Milagres High School, Mangalore. 


Kattupuramba High School, Kattupuramba, 
Malabar. Se 
o. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


NOVEMBER—1952. 


S. Douza 


. A. D’Souza 
M. Vasudeva Rao 
. Ramachandra 
Rao 


P 
B. Vasudeva Varna 
P. Padmanabha 
hat 
S. R. Chambers 
T. J. 5, Fernando 
Anne Onden 
C. J. Aranha 
V. Purushothama 
K Venkataramana 
C. C. Fernanges 
K. Ramachandra 
Pai 
M. B. Anantha Bhat 
vV. D. Nayak 
B. D. Madhava 
Balıga 
M. Vasudeva 
S. Narayana Rao 
H. Upendra ~ henoy 
H. G. Hande 
G. Gopindih Bhat 
K. Shankar Rao 
H. “hantajanda 
Bhat 
U. Umanath Nayak 
K. Girija Bai 


M. Nalina Bai 


Agrar Church Hr. Ele. School, Loretto, 
Bantval S.K. 
Rosario High School, Mangalore. ` 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


"De. .« 
Milagres High School, Mangalore. 
i Do. i 
Do. 


_ Do. 
‘Canara High School, Urva, Mangalore. 


Do. 
Do. 
Canara High School, Mangalore. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Ganapathy High Sekvo, Mangalore. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Besant National Girls’ High School, 
Mangalore. 
Do. 
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S. No. Pouicy No. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 

118. 


119. 
120. 


121. 


122. 
123. 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 
131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


187. 
138. 


139. 


140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157, 


6065 
6066 
6067 
§068 
5069 
6070 
6071 
6072 
6073 
6074 
6075 
6076 
6077 
6078 
6079 
6080 
6081 
6082 
6083 


6084 
6085 
6086 
6087 
6088 


6089 
6090 
6091 
6092 
6083 
6094 


6095 
60SEs 
6097 


2 
6098 
6099. 


6100 
6101 


6102 
6108 
6104 
6105. 
6106 
6107 
6108 
6109 


6110 
Sili 
6112 
6113 
6114 


6115 
6116 
6117 


6118 
6119 
6120 
“6121 
€122 


Sri 


~ 


i 


AAN Ang 


-F 


gip WIIN my d Q ABR dawané ndapa HeMWpden 


M. 
M. 


S. 
S. 


. Jalaj 


NAME 


. Manordma Bai 
shi 

K. Nafayara |, 
Dayananda Nayak 


. Sanjivi Bai 


Subba Rao 
Kumaraswamy 
Rajagopalan 
Krishtiamoorthy 
Chandraseka 

E. Subramaniar 
Subramanian 
Venkataraman 


. Sethuraman 


David 
Sivagnanam 
Rajagopalan 
Ramanathan 
Albert Chella- 
thurai 
Chidambaram 
Daniel 
Natesan 
Rajagopaman 
M. Syed 
Faharullah 
B. Rajaram 
Balasubramanian 
S. Selvaraj 
Srinivasan 
Jayaraman 
Padmanabha 
Shenoy 
Girija Alva 
Appadurai 
Narayana 
Menon 
Swaminatha 
Pillay 
Doraswamy 
Ayyar 
S. Ramamoorthy 
Harihara- 
} subramanian 
N. Sundaram 
Alemelu 
Jayalakshmi 
Janaki 
S. Lakshmi 
Narayanan 
Subramanyam | 
R. Subramanian 


Somasundaram 
Vedatri 


. Pakeera Shetty 
Victor 
M. 


D’Souza 
Purushothama 
Kini 
Rama Kamath 
Ramappa 
Ramachandra 
Bhat- 
Prema 


Vinata Pai 


M. 
M. 
K. 


Mayadevi 
Nalini 
Reathna | 
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ADDRESS. 
Besant National Girls’ High School, 
Do. Mangalore. 
Do. 


S. Y. S. High School, Katapadi, S.K. 
Aiai Ele. School, Manipal, S.K. 
Sir S. High School, Tirdkattupalli, Tanjore. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Municifal High School, Salem. 
National High School, Mayuram, Tanjore. 
P. S. High Schoal, Mylapore, Madras. 
Alagappa College, Karaikudy, Ramnad. 
St Peter’s High School, Tanjore. 


St. Peter’s Wigh School, Tanjore. 
Do. 


Do. 
Milagres High School, Mangalore. 


Do. 
C. C. Ele. Scgool, Kadayam, Tinny. Dt 
Municipal Hig chool, Ootacamund. 


Annavasal, Trichinopoly. 
E. R. High School, Teppakulam, Trichy. 


Little Flower High School, Saiem. 
Chellam Free Ele Scltool, Minnediseri, 
Tenkasi, Tinny. 
Board High School, Polur, N.A. 
S. M. Girls’ High School, Karaikydy. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
S. M. S. V. High School, Karaikudi. 
M. S N C. H. School, Kakinada E.G. Dt. 
Coronation Hindu Ele. School, Kooniyur, 
Shermadevi, Tinny. 
Hindu Ele. School, Ambasamudram, Tinny. 
Bd. High School, Kil-Kodungalur, N.A.. 
B. E. M. High School, Mangalore. ~ 
St. Aloysius College School, Mangalore. 
S. A. T High School, Mangalore. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Canara Cfirls’ High School, Mangalore. 
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S. No. Fouicy No. 


158. 
159: 
160. 
IRL 
162 


168 
164. 
165. 


166. 
167; 
168. 
169 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


184. 
185. 
186. 
187 
188 


18% 


190 
191. 


192.. 


193. 
194 
195. 
196. 
197 
198 


199. 


201. 
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32 


7 


33 


33 


bad 


7> 
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ye 


19 
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33 


3 


bad 
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NAME. 


Leelavatht + 

P’ Shantha 

N. Nayak 

. Narayana Nayak 

Padmanabha 

Bhandary 

. Madhava Joishı 

Govinda Pai 

Vasudeva 
Padakannayya 

e K. Shibtur 

Subrama Bhat 

S. Navurkar 

G. E. Rego 

G. Sequeria 

J. M Monterio 

V. Padajannayya 

S Lobo 

. Appanna Holla 

Rajam 

Florence ia. 

Navathel Jayam 

T Sornam 

A. YesSsiah 

S. Ruth Esther 

A. K., Arumugam 

A. SeHammal 

T. J. B Pushpam 

R. Adsfkalam 

B. Ranganatha Rao 

T Vaithinathan 

N. Dhandayuthapany 

T. B. N Bharathi 


A. Ishwara Bhatta 


wW Vishnu Bhat 
M. Jalajakshi 


K. Radha L. Rao 
P. M. Muhammad 

Ghouse 
K. M Sankaran 


K. Veerathathu 

Sampoorndm Amos 

B. D’Souza 

P. S. Venkatakrishna 
Rao 

P. Ramappa Nayak 

K. Sharada «Bai 


B. Jalaja 

M. Mohini 

G. Chinnaswamy 
M Srinivasan 


ADDRESS. 
Canara Ble. School, Mang: „ore; 


Do. 
Canara kien school, Mangalore. 


oO. 
St. Aloysius College High School, 
Mangalore. 
Canara High School, Urva Mangalore. 
Cascia High School, Jeppo, Mangalore, 


tė 


Padua High School, i, Mangalore. 


S. A. V. Ele. School, ` Melur, Tuticorin. 

T. D. T. A. Ele. School, Vadakur, Tuticorin. 
Mcpl. Muslim Girls’ Ele. Senool, Tuticorin. 
Xavigr’s R. C. Central School, Tu icorin. 
Carpenter St. Hr. Ele School, Tuticorin. 


Town High School, Arni, N.A. 

K. S. Boys’ High School, Srivaikuntam. 

Audityan Hindu Ele. School, Srivaikuntam. 

K. R. H. Bd. High School, Uthamapalayam, 
Madura. 

St. Aloysius College’ High School, 
Mangalore. 


Da. 
Besant National Girls’ High School, 
Mangalore. 


Do. 
Board High School, Krishnagiri, Sam. 


Somasundaram Ele. Scho.! Kilaparur, 
inny. a 

Bd. Muslim Hr. Ele. School, Uthamapuram. 

Dy. Inspector of Schools, Vellore. 

Milagres High School, -Mangalore. 

B. E. M. High School, Mangalore. 


Rosario High School, Mangalore. 
Bokkapatnam Hr. Ele. School, 
Bokkapatna, Mangalore, S.K. 
Do. 


Do. 
Bd. High School, Kaveripatnam, Salem. 
Kalyanasundara High School, Tanjore. 


